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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Civil Service and Its Critics 


THE last occasion on which THe PourricaL QUARTERLY 
devoted an issue to the Civil Service was in 1936 (Volume VII, 
Number 2). So much has happened since then, both in the Civil 
Service and in the world, that we take the opportunity afforded 
by the centenary of the Trevelyan-Northcote reforms of 1854 to 
consider in this issue the Civil Service in relation to its contem- 
porary tasks and the needs of the British people. The purpose of 
the present number is not only to look backwards along the path 
we have travelled, but also to look around and to look forward. 

The British Civil Service continues, in our opinion, to be the 
best in the world. It is an institution of which we may with good 
reason feel proud, but this does not mean we should not also 
be critical of its shortcomings. Indeed, the service has often bene- 
fited from the constant stream of criticism directed against it in 
Parliament, the press, on public platforms, and in books, pam- 
phlets and broadcasts. Nevertheless, criticism can be excessive, 
and the attitude of the public towards the Civil Service sometimes 
lacks discrimination and errs on the side of severity. During 
the second world war, for example, the Civil Service made a 
massive contribution to victory; but among the long marching 
columns of the victory parade one detected with difficulty the 
lone figure of the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, as the 
only representative of the Civil Service. The complicated and 
difficult task of food rationing, to take another instance, was 
administered with remarkable skill and success for 14 years; but 
little appreciation has been shown of the part play ed by the 
Civil Service in this unique achievement. 

We mention this lack of balance or perspective because we 
propose to indicate the principal grounds of criticism which have 
been made about the Civil Service during the past 15 or 20 years; 
and in doing so we wish to guard against the implication that 
there is not much which is also deserving of praise, even though 
it is not mentioned by the critics. 

First let us take recruitment. Publicists of all political parties* 
have urged that the field of recruitment is too narrow, that candi- 


* Group of Conservatives: Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform (1946), pp. 80-2; 
Fabian Society: Reform of the Higher Civil Service (1947), p. 7; Liberal Party: Industrial and 
Social Reconstruction Committee: Civil Service nig ee (1942), pp. 5-6, 16; H. J. Laski: 
a lections on the Constitution (1951), pp. 173-5; H. R. G. Greaves: The Civil Service in the 

Changing State (1947), pp. 76-8. 
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dates possessing privileges of family background and of educa- 
tion have special advantages, that neither class nor sex should be 
taken into account, that a proportion of candidates should be 
drawn from older men and women with experience of other 
walks of life. Complaints were made that the competitive literary 
examination on which exclusive reliance was placed produced 
civil servants who, although competent and occasionally of high 
practical ability, were lacking in vitality and animal spirits.* 
They were not, except in the Treasury, wrote “Temporary Civil 
Servant” in our issue of Jan.-Mar. 1944, “bouncing with vitality 
in the way that a group of young scientists, or young socialists, 
or young doctors, appear to be”’.t 

It is clear from several articles in the present number, especially 
that by Mr. Kelsall, that recruitment to the administrative class 
is now on a much wider basis than formerly, but much still 
remains to be done before equality of opportunity will have been 
achieved. The new types of tests known as method II should be 
able to cure some of the worst defects of the traditional literary 
examinations, though the latter are still used for the great 
majority of recruits. The domination of Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates still continues in the administrative class. Is this poss- 


ibly due to most of the examiners being appointed from those 
universities? Among the least known and most important re- 
forms of recent years are the greatly improved status and oppor- 
tunities accorded to the executive class, and the holding of ex- 
aminations exclusively for established civil servants in the lower 
grades for admission to the executive and administrative classes. 


* * * 


The lack of interest in, and facilities for, training has been a 
recurrent theme of criticism for nearly 20 years. It is scarcely 
too much to say that every serious political scientist who has 
studied the British Civil Service has emphasized its failure to re- 
gard training as a fundamental part of public administration. t 


* H. E. Dale: The Higher Civil Service (1941), pp. 74-6. 

} Government Efficiency and Administration. Political Quarterly, Vol. XV, 1944, p. 95. The 
author was the late Evan Durbin, at that time a temporary civil servant, later a Labour M.P. 
and junior Minister in the Labour Government of 1945-50. 

+ Harvey Walker: Training Public Employees in Great Britain (1935), p- 13; H. Finer: The 
British Civil Service (1937), p. 243; H. J. Laski in the Introduction to J. P. Mallalieu: Passed 
to You, Please (1942), p. 11; R. S. T. Chorley: “Some Thoughts on the Civil Service,” 
Agenda (1944), Vol. 11], p. 116; L. C. White: ““The Civil Service,” Political Quarterly (1944), 
Vol. XV, p. 4; ‘Temporary Civil Servant’: “Government Administration and Efficiency,” 
Political Quarterly (1944), Vol. XV, p. 96; H. R. G. Greaves: op. cit., pp. 56-7; S. E. Finer: 
Principles of Public Administration (1950), p. 123; Bosworth Monck: How the Civil Service 
Works (1952), p. 28. 
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Political party study groups have joined in the chorus,* and the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure in 1941-2 drew 
attention to the need for more and better staff training and re- 
fresher courses, under the auspices of a Civil Service Staff College. t 
The Assheton Committee on the Training of Civil Servants, 
appointed in 1944, declared that the Civil Service as a whole, and 
individual members of it, had suffered in respect of efficiency, 
morale, and the spirit of public service through the absence of a 
general system of training for all civil servants, aiming both “ 
increase the competence of the individual and to give the whole 
profession a higher conception of the contribution it can make 
to the welfare, happiness and good government of the com- 
munity”.t The deficiency in training schemes, they said, was 
particularly marked in respect of the administrative class. 

We must regretfully record our belief that although the position 
is better than it was in 1944, training remains the weakest point 
in the Civil Service. The essential need is for a Civil Service 
Training College. 

The Assheton Committee, and also the Chorley Committee, 
urged the need for greater mobility of staff both within and be- 
tween departments, with plenty of movement from headquarters 
to the provincial offices and vice versa.4] A similar plea has been 
made by many individual critics both inside and outside the ser- 
vice. Several of them have specifically mentioned the desirability 
of interchange between government departments and public cor- 
porations or local authorities.|| Mobility is admitted in principle 
to be a good thing in the Civil Service to-day, and one knows of 
some examples of interchange between departments and nation- 
alized industries; but in practice the matter is still left largely to 
chance instead of being followed as a deliberate policy. One great 
potential improvement has, however, been made in the develop- 
ment of unified classes among the professional grades, scientists, 
and technicians. The creation of unified classes for statisticians, 
lawyers, economists, doctors, information officers, psychologists, 
architects, surveyors, civil engineers, mechanical and electrical 


* Group of Conservatives: Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform (1946), pp. 83-43 
Liberal Party Social and Reconstruction Committee: Civil Service Reform (1942), p. 8. 

+ 16th Report, p. 37. 

$ Report, Cmd. 6525/1944, pp. 26, 33. 

{| Ibid., pp. 13-14; Report of the Committee on Higher Civil Service Remuneration, 
Cmd. . 7163511949, p. II. 

 G. D. H. Cole: “‘A Better Civil Service,” in H. Morrison and others: Can Planning be 
Democratic? (1944), pp. 103-4, 109; Greaves: op. cit., p. 79; Monck: op. cit., p. 27; E. Gladden: 
The Civil Service—its problems and future (1945), pp- 144-5; Fabian Society: "Reform of the Higher 
Civil Service (1947), pp. 22-3. 
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engineers, various kinds of draughtsmen, etc., has removed at 
least formal obstacles to mobility within the service. Men in these 
highly important categories can not only be freely moved from 
one department to another to widen their experience or to under- 
take new work, but their promotion opportunities are now 
service-wide in scope. It is not clear how much advantage has 
been taken of these new opportunities to avoid compartment- 
alism. 


* * * 


The general position of the scientific, technical, and professional 
classes has been for some time a matter of concern to critics and 
official committees. The Tomlin Commission began the discussion 
in 1931 by pointing out that the proportion of higher posts in the 
specialist cadres was very low compared with outside practice and 
that this would injuriously affect the attractiveness of the service.* 
Seventeen years later, the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy 
remarked that although Chief Scientific Officers have an essential 
part to play in the development of departmental research, they 
had been appointed in only seven departments. The Barlowt 
Committee on Scientific Staff, reporting in 1945, admitted that 
the Government had failed in peace-time to attract and retain in 
its service a proper proportion of the best scientists produced by 
the universities owing to inadequate salary scales, poor promo- 
tion prospects, and intellectual isolation due to official secrecy.} 
The Chorley Committee thought that these handicaps applied not 
only to scientists but to the professional classes generally, such as 
architects, engineers, and accountants.{| Considerable improve- 
ments have been made in some grades and categories, but the 
Select Committee on Estimates drew attention as recently as 
1951-2 to the difficulty of attracting and retaining young scien- 
tists of high quality for work in government research establish- 
ments. The evidence, they thought, showed that men of excep- 
tional ability in responsible government posts are seriously 
underpaid in relation to their capacities and the importance of 
their work.|| In replying to these criticisms,** the Ministry of 
Supply and the Admiralty have tried to whittle down the propor- 


* Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, Cmd. 3909/1931, pp. 55-6. 
t+ Annual Report 1947-8, Cmd. 7465, pp. 6-8. 

$ Report, Cmd. 6679/1945, pp. 9-15. 

{] Report, Cmd. 7635/1949, p. 9. 

|| toth Report, 1951-2 (Estimates), H.C. 288. é 
** Select Committee on Estimates, 1952-3; 2nd Report, Departmental Replies, H.C.91. 
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tion of such men; but there is no question that they exist, and the 
consequences may be of the first importance to the State. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place about the place in the 
hierarchy accorded to the specialist, the extent to which his advice 
is sought and followed, and the relations between members of the 
administrative class and the professionals.* The authority of the 
scientific and professional civil servant in his own sphere is 
gradually improving, but no one would claim that the position is 
satisfactory in all departments. On the other hand, people who 
talk glibly about giving the specialist an assurance that his advice 
will always be taken unless there are some special reasons to the 
contrary, often fail to understand the highly speculative nature 
of much expert advice; and the necessity for taking into considera- 
tion the political, financial, and administrative aspects of the 
proposed solutions to a problem. 

Most students of government have criticized the excessive 
security of the service and the absence of any | humane method of 
eliminating the misfits and the malcontents.t The oft-repeated- 
plea for arrangements whereby such men could be retired com- 
pulsorily without complete loss of pension rights received statu- 
tory recognition in 1949, though it is unfortunately limited to 
civil servants who have attained the age of 50. But once again one 
must look at the practice, and both Mr. Herbert Morrison in his 
recent book (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) and Mr. Ernest 
Davies in his article, testify to the clannishness which obstructs 
the application of this beneficial measure. Crichel Down presents 
an interesting object-lesson on this theme. 

Bad working conditions in government departments have been 
often remarked, and here again there has been a gradual response 
on the part of the higher authorities. The worst slums in White- 
hall and its purlieus have not yet disappeared, but they are being 
overshadowed by new government buildings which are not con- 
spicuously inferior to those occupied by great commercial firms. 


* Reform of the Higher Civil Service, Fabian Society (1947), p. 37; H. J. Laski: Reflections 
on the Constitution (1951), p. 209; W. A. Ross: Public Administration (1945), p. 124; see also a 
letter by J. H. W. Turner in The Times, 4th Dec. 1953, p. 9. 

+ B. Monck: How the Civil Service Works (1952), pp. 41-2. 

t Reform of the Higher Civil Service, Fabian Society (1947), p. 8; Some Proposals for Conssitu 
tional Reform, Group of Conservatives (1946), p. 86; Civil Service Reform, Liberal Party 
Industrial and Social Reconstruction Committee (1942), p. 11; S. E. Finer: Primer of Public 
Administration (1950), p. 124; J. P. Mallalieu: Passed to You, Please, introduction by H. J. 
Laski (1942), p. 11. 

4 Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, Cmd. 3909/1931; R. S. T. 
Chorley: “Some Thoughts on the Civil Service,” Agenda (1944), Vol. III, p. 124; Fabian 
Society, op. cit., pp. 34-5; H. E. Dale: The Higher Civil Service (1941), pp. 195-8. 
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Welfare officers are now to be found in all departments, and the 
Treasury even takes an interest in staff canteens. 


* * * 


The pay of the higher civil service has been raised to a level 
which would be reasonable if taxation were not so severe, al- 
though the general structure of remuneration in the Civil Service 
is far from equitable, owing to the cumulative effects of each class 
and category securing individual advances through the Whitley 
Council and arbitration machinery regardless of the general 
effects of such settlements. 

Great dissatisfaction has been expressed with the promotion 
system as it operated during the inter-war years. * Complaints were 
made that it was too departmentalized; that new or expanding 
departments could not get competent men from other ministries; 
that too much weight was given to seniority, especially in the 
clerical and executive classes; that promotion to the administra- 
tive class came too late, when the mind had been dulled by long 
years of routine work; that the administrative ability of permanent 
secretaries and deputy-secretaries was, in general, of mediocre 
quality, with a tendency in favour of slow, cautious, obstructive, 
shrewd, small men rather than of those of creative ability, vitality, 
broad outlook, imagination, and a more adventurous disposition; 
that the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the 
higher appointments should be shared with others; and that a 
much greater effort should be made to break down divisions 
between the classes. 

Much of this criticism was well-founded, and it appears to have 
had some influence on the promotion policy of the Civil Service. 
We have already referred to the pooling of many professional, 
technical, and scientific classes throughout the service. As regards 
the general classes, “It is now settled policy that regular prospects 
of class-to-class promotion should be open to established civil 
servants by means of centralized competitions”. Departmental 
promotions to assistant principal grade have come to en end; and 
the age limits for the all-service competitions for promotion ate 
21-30 for the administrative class and 21-28 for the executive. 
At the highest levels the age of promotion has been noticeably 


* Fabian Society, op. cit., p. 26; R. S. T. Chorley, op. cit., p. 112, 120; Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service, Cmd. 3909/1931, p. 28; “Government Administra- 
tion and Efficiency,” by ‘Temporary Civil Servant’. Political Quarterly, Vol. XV, p. 94-5 
(April-June, 1944); H. E. Dale, op. cit., p. 225. 

t Civil Service Commission, 84th Report, 1941-9, pp. 30-1. 
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reduced since 1946, and some of the men appointed to the top 
posts have been of much better quality. The dead hand of the 
Whitley Council’s preference for seniority still lies heavily on the 
lower grades. Allocation to departments is still often haphazard 
at all levels and little effort is made to correct mistakes of initial 
allocation. 

These are the main lines on which criticism of the Civil Service 
has proceeded during the past 15 or 20 years. In their various 
spheres the responsible bodies—the Treasury, the Civil Service 
Commission, and the departments—have gone some way, though 
by no means always sufhiciently far, towards attempting to meet 
these criticisms. 


* * * 


Yet all is not well with the Civil Service to-day. The Crichel 
Down case, when it has been divested of all its ministerial 
elements, discloses deep-seated maladies which go beyond the 
particular circumstances of that affair. We live in what has been 
truly called a parliamentary bureaucracy. There is no need to 
shrink or shudder at the term, for bureaucracy is one of the two 
essential elements of an efficient system of democratic govern- 


ment, the other being the representative element. Government 
must have its bureaucracy just as large businesses, industries, 
banks, transport undertakings, universities, and other big-scale 
institutions must have theirs. What we should beware of are the 
maladies of bureaucracy. 

The maladies from which bureaucracy most frequently suffers 
are an excessive sense of self-importance on the part of officials 
or an undue sense of the importance of their office; an indifference 
towards the feelings or the convenience of individual citizens; an 
obsession with the binding and inflexible authority of depart- 
mental decisions, precedents, arrangements or forms, regardless 
of how badly or with what injustice they may work in individual 
cases; a preoccupation with the activities of particular units of 
administration and an inability to consider the government as a 
whole; a failure to recognize the relations between the governors 
and the governed as an essential part of the democratic process. 

The presence of all these maladies can be detected in the hand- 
ling of Crichel Down. The enquiry revealed actions by civil ser- 
vants which were not those of men trying to do their best in 
difficult circumstances and endeavouring to carry out the pur- 
poses of the welfare state, but rather of men using the powers 
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of the state and spending public money irresponsibly and with 
little regard for economy, efficiency, or their duty to treat every 
individual citizen fairly. 

Looked at from the broader angle, the Crichel Down affair 
represents a failure of training. We do not believe that civil ser- 
vants would behave in this manner if they received adequate 
training and insight in the proper manner of treating individual 
citizens at an early stage of their career. Another contributory 
cause was the proliferation of organs and the complexity of the 
machinery. The precise position of, and the relationships between, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Agricultural Land Commission, 
and the Commissioners of Crown Lands are by no means clear 
from the report; but what does emerge is that few of the officials 
concerned realized that to the public the Government is one and 
indivisible. The notion that an undertaking given by one ministry 
is not binding on another department is in conflict with the per- 
fectly sound view of the ordinary man that the Government is a 
unity which must be held responsible for the actions and state- 
ments of all its different parts. 

But if the Civil Service comes badly out of Crichel Down, so 
also do the critics, the students, and the commentators of the 
service, for they have failed to concentrate on the real danger 
points. They have been worrying about recruitment, salary scales, 
promotion, working conditions, Treasury control, political 
rights, mobility and flexibility, and so forth, while ignoring the 
more vital problems of a modern bureaucracy. It is these which 
should henceforth occupy our thoughts and our studies to a 
greater extent than hitherto. The proper relations between the 
governors and the governed, the procedures, attitudes, and ethics 
with which we should seek to imbue our public administration— 
these should command our interest and attract our attention. It 
should be noted, moreover, that the subject is one which needs 
cultivating from a dual approach: from outside the service no less 
than from within. The public has itself much to learn about its 
own attitude towards the Executive in the welfare state; and the 
revival of ancient battle cries about “The New Despotism” does 
not really help. Indeed, it merely serves to increase prejudice, 
which is already rampant, against the Civil Service. 


* * * 


We should like to conclude this brief introduction with two 
suggestions. One is that the Treasury should appoint a standing 
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Advisory Council on the Civil Service, consisting of leading civil 
servants, business men, industrialists, university teachers of 
politics or public administration, lawyers, journalists, and other 
persons with experience of public life known to be well disposed 
towards the Civil Service. The functions of the Council would 
be to advise H.M. Government on general or particular matters 
requiring investigation or consideration concerning not only the 
well-being of the service, but its improved relations with the 
public and the greater efliciency of its work. 

Our second suggestion is that the Government should publish 
an annual report on the Civil Service. There is a great deal of 
ignorance and misapprehension concerning the Civil Service 
both among the public and also among civil servants themselves. 
There is need for an annual volume giving factual information 
about the Civil Service and the many new changes and improve- 
ments which are constantly being introduced in it. It could also 
serve as a forum for the discussion of the problems which beset 
the service to-day and the experiments which are being made in 
this and other countries to solve them. No harm and much good 
might come from these proposals and we hope they will receive 
the serious attention of the authorities. 





CIVIL SERVANTS, MINISTERS, 
PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC 


By Tue Ricut Hon. C. R. Atrrier, O.M., C.H., M.P. 


WHEN I succeeded Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister and 
returned to the conference at Potsdam, I took with me precisely 
the same team of civil servants, including even the principal 
private secretary, as had served my predecessor. This occasioned 
a lively surprise among our American friends who were accus- 
tomed to the American system whereby the leading official ad- 
visers of the President and of the members of his Cabinet are 
usually politically of his and their own colour. The incident 
brought out forcibly the very special position of the British Civil 
Service, a position which has developed during the past hundred 
years as the result of the Trevelyan-Northcote reforms. 

I do not think that this remarkable attribute of impartiality in 
the British Civil Service is sufficiently widely known nor ade- 
quately recognized for what it is—one of the strongest bulwarks 
of democracy. I am often at pains to point this out and did so at a 
recent conference of Asiatic socialists in Rangoon where I told 
them, to their surprise, that the same men who had worked out 
the details of Labour’s Transport Act were now, at the behest of a 
Conservative Government, engaged in pulling it to pieces. 

I doubt if this impartiality i is sufficiently realized even here at 
home. There were certainly some people in the Labour Party 
who doubted whether the civil servants would give fair play to a 
socialist government, but all doubts disappeared with experience. 

In this article I propose to say something of the relationship 
between the civil servant, the Minister, Parliament, and the public, 
drawing on what has now become a considerable experience. 

The first thing a Minister finds on entering office is that he can 
depend absolutely on the loyalty of his staff and, on leaving office, 
he will seldom be able to say what the private political views are 
even of those with whom he has worked most closely. The 
second thing that he will discover is that the civil servant is pre- 
pared to put up every possible objection to his policy, not from 
a desire to thwart him, but because it is his duty to see that the 
Minister understands all the difficulties and dangers of the course 
which he wishes to adopt. Of course, a weak Minister may give 
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way to this opinion voiced by one so much mote experienced 
than himself. This may be gratifying to the civil servant who 
likes to run the office himself, regarding the Minister as a neces- 
sary evil, but, more usually, the Minister who takes this line of 
least resistance will have forfeited the respect of his staff and, if 
the Prime Minister is doing his job, will forfeit his office. The 
strong Minister, on the other hand, will argue with his advisers, 
refuting, if he can, their arguments and seeking to persuade them 
of the validity of his point of view. After a reasonable period of 
discussion, he will say: “Well, this is my policy, I don’t want to 
argue it any more. Now let us consider how best to implement it.” 
He will then find the civil servant doing his utmost to help and 
throwing himself into the work with enthusiasm. 

I recall, in this regard, a time when I was working with the late 
Lord Addison, Minister of Agriculture in the second Labour 
Government, when he was framing the Agricultural Marketing 
Bill. Sir Arthur Street, an outstanding civil servant, offered a 
most strenuous opposition to it, but three weeks later one could 
have got an affiliation order against him as its only begetter. 

Civil servants must develop philosophical minds in relation to 
Ministers. They have to take what is given to them but, in my 
opinion, they prefer a “difficult” Minister to one who is of no 
account. They like to have someone who will put up a fight, 
someone in whom they can have some pride. 

The civil servant in the higher ranks has not only a long per- 
sonal experience, but also has that mysterious tradition of the 
office wherein is somehow embalmed the wisdom of past genera- 
tions. Of course, sometimes it is necessary to react violently 
against the tradition which was formed for a different state of 
society. 

I suppose that a good departmental Minister is born not made. 
There are people who somehow manage to weld the whole of the 
department into a devoted team. Two men, in my experience, 
had this gift of inspiring their officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, in an exceptional degree—Lord Addison and Ernest 
Bevin. 

Lord Addison—or Dr. Addison as he then was—managed to 
get through the House of Commons, although Labour was in a 
minority, several important Bills. I recall, in particular, the 
Agricultural Marketing Bill. I remember how he called together 
the whole of the marketing staff and discussed his proposals with 
them. Even the most junior was encouraged to make suggestions. 
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In consequence, he got the whole of the department enthusiastic- 
ally behind him. He had the gift of persuasion which he carried 
also to the House of Commons where he got not only his own 
supporters on the committee but ev entually his political oppon- 
ents working as members of a team trying simply to do a good job 
of work. 

It is well known how Ernest Bevin, a man of a very different 
background from most of the men of the Foreign Service, got not 
only the respect but the affection of all his staff—from ambassa- 
dors to messengers. This was partly due to the fact that he took 
such pains to see that everyone had a square deal. Every official 
felt that Ernest Bevin had an interest in him. 

The good civil servant studies his Minister’s ways and saves 
him trouble. Some Ministers like to read ev erything for them- 
selves; others have but a slight appetite for the written word and 
like what they do read to be predigested. Some like to do their 
work by personal contact; others are better as correspondents. 
Some do not know how to concentrate on essentials; others are 
caught out by lack of attention to detail. 

A particular relationship is that between the Minister and his 
oficial private secretary. The latter is generally comparatively 
junior. Appointment to the private office usually means that he 
is regarded as promising. I always compare this to the appoint- 
ment of a regimental officer to the staff. Certainly a young man 
chosen for the Prime Minister’s secretariat may congratulate him- 
self on having taken a step up. I have had many private secre- 
taries—all of them very good—yet the post is exacting. 

The secretary needs great tact, firstly, in dealing with the 
Minister and, secondly, in relation to the senior civil servants 
with whom he is brought into contact. The secretary must study 
the idiosyncracies of his master and learn how tactfully to prevent 
him making a blunder. He must know how to help him, for 
Ministers differ very much in their methods of work. He is, too, 
brought into contact with the Minister’s home and family. Here 
again tact may be required. 

I should think that it must be very difficult to switch suddenly 
after a change of government from serving an adherent of one 
_ to being the helper of a member of another, but I have 

nown private secretaries who have made the transition without 
apparent difficulty and who have served blue and red with equal 
loyalty. 

The relationship of the high-up civil servant and the junior 
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Minister is sometimes difficult. In the absence of the Minister, 
the Permanent Secretary considers himself in charge—as indeed 
he is—but the Under-Secretary is a member of the Government 
and, in particular, is a politician and a member of Parliament. 
Although new to office and perhaps somewhat raw, he is better 
versed in some matters than the civil servant. This naturally leads 
on to the relationship of the civil servant to Parliament of which 
more anon, but Sir William Harcourt’s famous dictum, “The 
Minister exists to tell the civil servant what the public won’t 
stand”, is always to be borne in mind. 

It has to be remembered that the Under-Secretazy of to-day is 
perhaps the Cabinet Minister of to-morrow. I have known in- 
stances in the past where the permanent officials used to treat the 
Under-Secretary as of very little account. This is not a wise thing 
to do, for the young Minister must be trained and given responsi- 
bility if he is to grow up. Besides he may be the Minister of the 
future and a man of influence. 

Every Minister naturally wants to get hold of the ablest civil 
servant for the headship of his department. If he is a junior 
departmental Minister he should look any gift horse presented to 
him by the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury very narrowly. 
He would be wise to consult his colleague under whom the pos- 
tulant has served. He may, of course, be a brilliant and rising 
young man but, quite likely, he is a failure who is being passed 
on to the less experienced pending his welcome retirement. 

On the other hand, a Minister should not be selfish. If there is 
a brilliant man coming on, he should not stand in the way of his 
promotion and transfer to another department, for the good of 
the whole must come first. 

| was once asked what was the function of the civil servant in 
relation to the House of Commons. I replied that he sat in a dark 
seat under the gallery and listened to his Minister dropping 
bricks. But this is only part of the truth. The civil servant has to 
keep an eye on the House of Commons all the time. 

I always consider that question time in the House is one of the 
finest examples of real democracy. One questioner may ask about 
world-shaking events, while another will ask why Mrs. Smith of 
5 Slum Alley, Coketown, was refused public assistance, or why 
the Post Office at Little Pedlington was closed last Friday. The 
effect of questions to the Minister and still more questions asked 
publicly in the House, is to keep the whole of the Civil Service 
on their toes. It is very seldom that any British civil servant is 
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accused of rudeness or arrogance of the kind that is found some- 
times in the petit fonctionaire in other countries. At the time of 
writing the public mind is somewhat exercised over the Crichel 
Down affair. Undoubtedly, there was here a case where some 
civil servants failed to live up to the high tradition, but it should 
not be taken as typical. Indeed, the very fact of the interest 
aroused by this instance emphasized how exceptional it was. 
Complaint of arrogance or rudeness can always be made to the 
local member of Parliament. I believe that this is thoroughly 
salutary though it has a less useful side. It may induce in Y the 
civil servant a certain hesitation and nervousness in dealing with 
affairs. It may also lead to an overcentralization. This is due to 
the Permanent Secretary feeling too strongly the need for not 
embarrassing his Minister. 

When I became Postmaster-General, I found what I con- 
sidered to be an overcentralization in that office. Everything was 
channelled through the Permanent Secretary, Sir George Mur- 
ray, and though this was partly due to the somewhat autocratic 
habit of mind of that distinguished public servant, it was also due 
to the fact that any minor mistake in the widespread network of 
the postal, telephone and telegraph services might be made the 
subject of a question in the House. As a matter of fact, I took 
certain steps towards decentralization and to a system of public 
relations. | might add that it was this fear of the effect on adminis- 
tration of detailed day-to-day parliamentary supervision that was 
a factor in setting up public boards in nationalized industries 
instead of following the Post Office precendent. 

A civil servant should rarely, if ever, be mentioned by name in 
the House. Everything that he does is the act of the Minister and 
it is the duty of the Minister to defend his servants and to take 
full responsibility. 

Here comes in the need for Parliamentary experience. A Minis- 
ter who has been long in the House understands its temper and 
what it will and will not take. Furthermore, he understands just 
what are the points on which his party feels strongly. This know- 
ledge is necessarily outside the range of the official. Thus a neat 
and tidy scheme put up by a devoted civil servant may be tech- 
nically correct, but it may not be acceptable to the House of 
Commons. 

An example occurred when I was working with the late Lord 
Addison. A Bill was put up by a civil servant. As we were a 
minority government we expected to have difficulty in getting 
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our legislation through. The ingenious official drafted a Bill with 
a minimum number of clauses on the ground that this would 
give few opportunities for long discussions on “Clause stand 
part”. All the meat of the Bill was put into schedules. I had to 
point out that nothing annoyed members more than a Bill which 
was obscure and meaningless without constant reference to 
schedules. I redrafted it to make it simple and intelligible and, 
despite a larger number of clauses, it went through. 

Equally, the Minister is more in touch with the ordinary man 
and woman than the civil servant. Something which seems quite 
reasonable to the middle-class professional may not go down with 
working people. I always found the late George Tomlinson a 
good touchstone in these matters. I would say: “Well, what do 
you think of this, George?” He would answer: “It looks all 
right, but I’ve been trying to persuade my missus about it for the 
last three weeks and I can’t convince her.” It is the business of 
the Minister to bring in the common touch. 

I expect that in his heart of hearts the civil servant thinks of 
Parliament as a necessary nuisance. He is liable to be called off 
from what he regards as more important work to search out the 
answer to some question which seems to him of little importance. 
The plan embodied in a Bill to which he has given so much work 
is likely to be altered in committee, probably, in his view, for the 
worse, while he is likely to waste a lot of time in the precincts of 
the House waiting for business which, after all, does not come on 
at the expected time. He may prepare an admirable note for his 
Minister on an amendment which is not called. Worse still, his 
Minister may have failed to understand it and may suffer humi- 
liation at the hands of the Opposition while he sits impotently by. 
It may be, too, that, despite all his care in arming himself with 
every possible point of information, someone asks for some par- 
ticular figures which he has not got, to the disgust of the agitated 
Parliamentary Private Secretary whom his Minister has despatched 
to seek light from “under the gallery”. Sometimes, he has a 
sweet revenge when the persistent interlocutor of to-day is the 
Minister of yesterday and he is able to tell his Minister that action 
now so roundly condemned was in fact the work of that very man. 

The civil servant, in dealing with the House, will find an in- 
valuable assistant in the Parliamentary Private Secretary if he is 
worth his salt. He can often persuade a member to withdraw an 
awkward question or to arrange for a question to be put which 
will enable the Minister to show himself in a favourable light. 
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The P.P.S. also knows what is going on in the House and can 
give timely warning that business which was thought to be 
going to take an hour is unlikely to last more than ten minutes, 
thus enabling the civil servant to avoid the disgrace of having his 
Minister absent when he should be in the House. 

The civil servant soon learns that sufferance is the badge of all 
his tribe. He learns to expect more kicks than ha’pence. For some 
reason the press, for the most part, tend to regard him either as 
an idle parasite or as a meddling busybody. The first conception 
is no doubt a hangover from an earlier age when the happy 
beneficiaries of the patronage system fleeted the time merrily, but 
even to-day he is often thought of as a consumer of many cups of 
tea, enjoying a sheltered life. A certain type of business man is 
prone to regard the civil servant as someone who is battening on 
the community. He is one of “‘a horde of officials”. All officials 
move in hordes. If he were doing precisely similar work for the 
business man he would become “a valuable member of my 
staff”. 

The civil servant must never defend himself publicly. That is 
left to his Minister, but if the latter does it, the journalist says: 
“Of course, he has to defend his subordinates.”’ Nowadays the 
institution of public relations officers has done something to 
mitigate this hostility to officials, especially since the extension of 
Governmental activity has brought so many more in contact 
with officials who, generally, are both courteous and helpful. 
Here and there, as is inevitable, you do find the “jack in office’, 
but he is a rare bird. 

When I was Postmaster-General, there was then a good deal of 
criticism of postal officials in the press and every little mistake 
was publicized, but later when I was able to arrange for some 
advertising of the telephone in the press there was a magical 
change. 

There is one matter which causes some difficulty. Formerly, 
with few exceptions, the higher ranks of the Civil Service were 
filled by arts graduates. The specialist in science or technology 
was very rare, but nowadays progress of scientific inventions has 
meant that a different type of worker is required. But the com- 
petition for first-class scientific minds is intense and the ordinary 
Civil Service rates of pay compare unfavourably with what is 
offered in private industry. This inevitably sets up a strain in the 
administrative machine. The same difficulty may occur in relation 
to technicians or people from the world of business. In war the 
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difficulty hardly arises but in peace-time it is very real and has not 
yet been solved. 

I have said little here about the lower grades of the Civil Ser- 
vice though much of what I have said applies to them as much as 
to the administrative class. I am sure that some promotion 1s 
desirable as a stimulus. The Post Office sets a good example here 
for there are many instances of telegraph boys eventually arriving 
at positions of great importance. This, however, is part of the 
wider problems of recruitment and organization with which it is 
not my purpose to deal. 

In general, the civil servant must be content with anonymity 
and obscurity until, in due course, his name appears in the 
higher categories of the birthday honours. Perhaps, after his 
retirement, he may become widely known. Every now and again 
there appears in the ranks of the Civil Service a bright star like 
Lord Waverley who shines brilliantly in a wider firmament but, 
for the most part, the civil servant must rest content with the 
consciousness of good work honestly done. 

He may, at all events, feel that however modest his own 
achievements, he forms part of a service unequalled in all the 
world—one of the causes of a just pride in his fellow countrymen. 





THE REFORMS OF 1854 IN 
RETROSPECT 


By Str Epwarp BripGEs 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury 


LET us suppose that by some curious mischance all copies of 
the Northcote- Trevelyan Report had been lost, and that it had 
only been rediscovered in this centenary year of 1954: and that 
we could read it to-day for the first time. What effect would the 
report make on us? 

We should be struck at once by its unlikeness to the blue book 
of to-day. It is far shorter—only some 23 quarto pages. And it is 
not written in the cautious, balanced manner of our present-day 
reports. Although the style is official, the tone is that of a man 
speaking with utter conviction in the ‘absolute tightness of what 
he says: determined only to set out what he has to say as clearly 
as possible, and persuaded that once the truth and logic of his 
view was understood, it would certainly prevail. 

Next, I think we ‘should be impressed by the number of 
measures of first-rate importance contained in a small compass. 

And, springing from that, would come two reflections. The first 
that, important as the measures are, there seems to be a certain 
obviousness about them. On that account we might tend for a 
while to under-rate the report. But then we should recognize that 
the reason for this apparent obviousness is that all the important 
proposals in the report have long since been put into effect, and 
become part of the accepted, familiar order of things. And, last 
of all, it would be borne in on us that much of the character of 
the Civil Service of to- -day derives to no inconsiderable extent 
from the Northcote-Trevelyan Report. 

What were the main proposals in the report? (That is, perhaps, 
a more accurate expression than the convenient phrase “The 
reforms of 1854”. For, as is well known, the report encountered 
strong opposition, and it was some tw enty years before it could 
be said that much of it had been substantially adopted.) 

The summary of recommendations in the report is in too 
general terms for our purpose. Stated broadly the main proposals 
were as follows: 

First: a distinction should be established between intellectual 
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and mechanical labour, and a separate system of recruitment 
should be set up for each. 

Second: a central board of examiners should be established to 
conduct examinations for all candidates for the public service; 
periodical examinations being held on a Service-wide basis for the 
“superior situations” (i.e. those corresponding to intellectual 
labour)and for mechanical labour; likewise examinations of a special 
character being held for posts calling for special qualifications. 

Third: that for the “superior situations” an endeavour should 
be made to secure the services of the most promising men of the 
day, by a competitive examination “on a level with the highest 
description of education in the country’’. This, it is made clear, 
is an attempt to secure first-class men from the universities. 

Fourth: a group of proposals, not of special originality or im- 
portance, designed to secure that industry should be encouraged 
and merit rewarded. 

Fifth: one of the main objects of the report was to combat 
what is described as “‘the fragmentary character of the Service’’. 
By this is meant what we should describe as “excessive depart- 
mentalism”. To quote the report: “Each man’s experience, inter- 
ests, hopes and fears are limited to the special branch of the 
Service in which he is himself engaged. The effect naturally is to 
cramp the energies of the whole body, to encourage the growth 
of narrow views and departmental prejudices. . . .”” The authors 
of the report looked to introduce into the Service “‘some elements 
of unity” by the measures already described. 


If one were to attempt to appraise the effect of each of these 
proposals separately, one would land oneself in confusion: for 
they were all part of a single scheme, devised to secure a more 
efficient public service. Nevertheless some comment is cailed for 
on individual parts of the scheme. 

The separation of intellectual from mechanical labour strikes 
us to-day as remarkably obvious. It is a commonplace, beloved 
of every Establishment and Organization Officer (and rightly 
beloved) that when considering how any branch of work should 
be handled, the first step is to find out what qualities are called for 
from those who will be required, at different levels, to discharge 
the work. But this was far from being generally accepted 100 
years ago. And yet its acceptance was the essential first step to 
securing opportunities for work of a character that couldattract 
the university graduate. 
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The proposal to establish a central board of examiners—the 
Civil Service Commission—was hotly contested, but now has 
behind it roo years of successful achievement. I shall make no 
attempt to describe its work in detail. But looking at the matter 
in a broader context, the setting up of the Commission did more 
than any other single factor to make the Civil Service into a truly 
public service. Until 1854 all appointments to the Civil Service 
owed something to patronage. Sometimes the patronage was 
exercised by a Minister, sometimes by the local M.P., sometimes 
by the departmental authorities. Often, no doubt, the patronage 
was administered disinterestedly: but the fact remained that those 
who entered the Civil Service under this system owed something 
to somebody’s influence. All this was, before long, sw ept away: 
The Service became open to competition by all: a Service in which 
places were gained by merit and none owed his place to favour. 


A special interest attaches to the aim of the report “to mitigate 
the evils which result from the fragmentary character of the 
Service, and to introduce into it some elements of unity... .” 

The Civil Service of this country has never been made the sub- 
ject of a comprehensive statutory code.* Our Civil Service is 
departmental in its origins and has many strong departmental 
traditions. We have felt our way in the process of knitting the 
departmental staffs into a single service; and unifying influences 
have only been brought to bear stage by stage. 

It is surely true to character (Trevelyan’s logical and somewhat 
ruthless character!) that the concluding paragraph of the teport 
should express the “conviction that if any change of the impor- 
tance of those which we have recommended is to be carried into 
effect, it can only be successfully done through the medium of an 
Act of Parliament”. The words which follow make it clear that 
the authors of the report feared that their scheme, even if put into 
effect, would soon be eroded by strong departmental interest, 
unless it had behind it the force of law. But it was not to be. 
“From time immemorial (wrote Sir James Stephen) the constitu- 
tion of the Civil Service has been regulated by Royal Orders in 
Council.” The traditionalists had their way. And the Civil Service 
Commission was set up by Order in Council. 

But, although the reforms of 1854 were not embodied in any 


* The only respect in which the conditions of service of Civil Servants are governed by 
statute is superannuation. The reason is believed to be that the first Superannuation Acts 
were passed to prevent undue liberality in awarding pensions in the era of patronage. 
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Act of Parliament, nevertheless they mark the turning point be- 
tween the “fragmentary” period which had gone before and the 
beginning of a new cohesion, a slowly developing consciousness 
of unity in the Civil Service. The first essential in the process was 
the placing of first appointments to the whole Civil Service on a 
wet an footing under the control of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This in turn had a powerful effect in bringing about a far 
greater uniformity of grading between posts in different depart- 
ments; and such uniformity counted for a good deal, both in iron- 
ing out unnecessary differences which can easily cause friction 
between departments; and also in making it easier for staff to be 
transferred from one department to another. 

In another way, recruitment from the universities proved to be 
a unifying factor, since it provided the Service with a succession 
of men capable of filling the highest posts, whether in their own 
or in some other department, and thus by degrees brought to an 
end what the report described as “the system of appointing 
strangers to the highest offices” . . . and to “the staff appoint- 
ments’. 

Northcote and Trevelyan were wrong in fearing that depart- 
mentalism would reassert itself and would wreck the report. 
Progress towards the unity of the Service may have been slow, 
but it was maintained. 

The events of the last forty years have done much to foster the 
unity of the Civil Service. In two world wars new departments 
had to be set up, and old ones strengthened. Staffs for the pur- 
pose were drafted in large numbers from the departments less 
strongly pressed by war activities. And in the last decade or so, 
the economic climate has made it essential for all departments 
concerned with trade, finance or industry, to work together far 
more closely than ever before. 

Again, for about the last 35 years, a system has been in force 
whereby the whole Civil Service has been the field of selection 
for the top posts in the Service; and it has usually been the 
case that nearly half the Permanent Secretaries started their 
official life in another department or had had a considerable 
period of service in another department.* 

All these processes have helped towards a general realization 
that the whole matters more than the parts, and we have passed a 
long way from the “fragmentary” period. But, looking back, it is 


* To-day of 33 Permanent Secretaries of major departments, 16 started their official 
career in other departments and 4 others have spent long periods in other departments. 
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fair to say that the setting up of a central system of recruitment 
was the essential first step in the development which has come 
about. 


The last of the reforms on which I wish to comment—and 
probably the most important—was the proposal that the 
“superior situations’ —to-day we should say the administrative 
class—should be recruited from the universities. 

It is worth pausing a moment to compare the extravagant 
things said in favour of this proposal, and against it, in 1854, 
with the grounds on which it was put forward in the report 
itself. 

A most formidable array of educationalists supported the pro- 
posal with the utmost fervour, seeing in it a scheme which would 
stimulate and encourage university studies, by making it clear 
that success at the university was the main road of entry to a 
worthwhile profession. 

The very ardour of the educationalists stimulated the opposi- 
tion of those who, like Lord Robert Cecil (later Lord Salisbury) 
declared that the scheme was a schoolmaster’s scheme, or agreed 
with R. W. Lingen, the Secretary to the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, who “thought it quite beside the point to 
discuss the organization of the Civil Service as if it existed for 
the sake of the general education of the country”. Critics from 
within the Service were not wanting whose attitude is illustrated 
by the view that “something more than a high standard of 
education and varied information is needed in a junior clerk ...’’.* 

Compare all this with the sober words of the report itself: “To 
obtain first-rate men, it is obvious that recourse should be had to 
competition. It would be impossible to impose on each candidate 
for a clerkship, as a positive test of his fitness for the appoint- 
ment, the necessity of passing an examination equal to that of 
first-class merit at the universities; but if, on the occurrence of a 
vacancy it is found that a number of candidates present them- 
selves, of whom some are capable of passing such an examina- 
tion, there can be no reason why the public should not have the 
benefit of such men’ s services, in preference to those of persons 
of inferior merit.’ 

In other words—‘‘You want the best men; therefore you 
Should take the best men from the universities, if you can get 


* See “Civil Service Reforms, 1853-5”, by Edward Hughes, published in History for 
June 1942 and reprinted in Journal of the R.I.P.A., spring 1954. 
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them.” The missing premiss in the argument is filled in by the 
later statement that “the examination would elicit young men of 
general ability, which is a matter of more moment than their 
being possessed of any special requirements”. 

This, I am sure, is a true judgment; and I have no doubt that it 
would ‘be generally agreed that what is now called “university 
entry” to the Civil Service has been an outstanding success: and 
that it has provided the Civil Service with a succession of first- 
rate administrators. 

But the matter goes deeper than that. There is, surely, a fairly 
close affinity between the qualities developed in the universities 
and those needed in the Civil Service. In both you have to culti- 
vate the capacity to analyse complicated situations, and to set out 
the results clearly and accurately. You cannot do that unless you 
have an inner determination to find out the right answer at all 
costs: unless you are always on your guard not to allow yourself 
to be swayed by the preconceptions or prejudices which we all 
have about any subject, before we have really studied it. Above 
all, you must not allow your sympathies to get entangled with 
what looks like an ingenious and satisfactory solution to your 
problem, before you have finished your collation and analysis. 
You must be ready to accept an awkward fact which shows that 
you have been on the wrong lines, and to start all over again. 

As I see it, both in academic life and in the Civil Service you 
need this combination of intellectual integrity (horrid phrase), 
with the ardour of the chase. Moreover this combination of 
qualities has been of value to the Civil Service in another way. It 
is the pride of the Civil Service that it is non-political, and that it 
can serve Governments of all parties with equal loyalty and 
obtain their confidence. And this confidence is, perhaps, the more 
easily obtained by a Civil Service whose general attitude is 
slightly detached and withdrawn. 

One other aspect of university entry is worth a moment’s 
reflection. The report decided in favour of picking the ablest 
young men available, and training them in the Service rather than 
taking them from the professions. They assumed, too, that pro- 
vided the competitive examination produced men “equal to ie 
class men at the universities’’, it did not matter whether the sub- 
jects of the examinations had any relevance to the work done in 
the departments. Have the assumptions which underlie this 
policy been justified? 

This is too old and too big a subject for dogmatism. Let me 
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shelter behind others. I believe that the general verdict of the 
Civil Service would be that they have been abundantiy justified. 
But this does not mean that the Civil Service underrates the value 
of what George Arbuthnot, Auditor of the Civil List and one of 
the objectors to the report, spoke of when he said the “humble 
and useful duty . . . (of Civil Servants) is by becoming deposi- 
tories of Departmental tradition . . . to keep the current business 
in due course... .” Much of the work of Whitehall depends, 
indeed, on funds of special knowledge which each department 
has acquired on its own subjects. But such knowledge can be 
acquired, maintained and refreshed without any indiv idual civil 
servant being condemned to spend a lifetime in a single branch. 
Indeed much of the most valuable administrative experience 
(though of a rather different kind) is that which is obtained by 
those who spent their service in a succession of different tasks, 
and it is those who come to the Service with the best trained 
minds who learn most from this wider experience. 


Looking back over the last hundred years, the reforms of 1854 
can be seen to have stood the test of time. 

If we look forward, does it appear that the Civil Service of 
1954 needs the same qualities as those on which Northcote and 
Trevelyan based their report? 

There can be no short or easy answer to this question. The 
Civil Service of 1954 is not only far larger than a hundred years 
ago, and charged with an infinitely wider range of duties; it is 
also differently composed. For one thing, to- -day the Civil Service 
comprises very large scientific, professional and technical staffs. 
Indeed nearly all the professions are represented in Government 
service, sometimes in considerable numbers. Unlike other civil 
servants, for the most part these staffs enter the Serv ice after some 
experience of their professions in the outside world. A good 
many problems are involved in making sure that the relationship 
of these professional staffs to their colleagues in the other 
branches of the Service are on the best possible lines. These ques- 
tions are outside the scope of the report of 1854 which throws no 
light upon them. 

So far as concerns the administrative, executive and clerical 
gtades, perhaps the most significant change is the increasing 
extent to which civil servants are brought into contact with the 
public. One example of this is work of the social service depart- 
ments. Another is the larger concern of the state in economic 
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affairs, which has brought civil servants into closer relationship 
with so many branches of industry. 

The emphasis of the duties of the civil servant of to-day is thus 
far less than formerly in the writing of minutes and memoranda 
in the safe seclusion of his office. Far more than before, he is 
called on to meet and to deal on behalf of the Minister with 
members of the public, either with individual citizens seeking 
information or redress about their benefits under social security, 
or with industrialists. 

This calls for a wider range of qualities from the civil servant. 
While never forgetting that he is the servant of the Minister, and 
is acting throughout with delegated authority from the Minister, 
he must show himself alert, knowledgeable of his business, and 
able to give a good account of it. He must also show understand- 
ing of the troubles of the public. 

Account has been taken of this in the training schemes within 
departments, and in the practices of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The interview was at one time regarded with suspicion in 
certain quarters, as being incompatible with the anonymity of a 
written literary examination. It is now a recognized feature of the 
method of selection for many higher grades; and is the determin- 
ing factor in a number of cases. 

These changes are important. They mean, that the civil ser- 
vant’s task is changing in character, and in the process becoming, 
perhaps, rather more difficult than before: and that even greater 
care must be taken in his recruitment and training. These changes 
mean of course a good deal of adaptation of the scheme of things 
envisaged by the report of 1854. But they do not, I think, cause 
one to alter one’s views about the fundamental soundness of the 
principles on which the report of 1854 rests. 





RECRUITMENT TO THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


By L. N. Hexssy, C.B. 
First Civil Service Commissioner 


THE Order in Council which established the Civil Service 
Commission and appointed the first Commissioners was made on 
21st May 1855. A fortnight later the Commissioners met for- 
mally for the first time, and within another four weeks they held 
their first written examination, having gathered the candidates 
together three days in advance to explain what they were to ex- 
pect. The Commissioners described their duties* as “‘novel and 
important”, and certainly no time was lost in starting upon them. 
But from 1855 to 1870 these duties were little more than to test 
by written examination the basic qualifications of candidates 
nominated for junior posts by the public departments; the 
departments continued to do their own initial recruiting to 
junior posts, and to make all appointments to higher posts, by 
the various methods of patronage. The examinations were mostly 
in spelling and arithmetic, and in the first five years about a 
quarter of the 10,000 candidates nominated by departments 
failed to pass these tests. Occasionally a competitive element 
entered, when departmental nominations were more numerous 
than the permanent vacancies to be filled. On 6th July, 1855 the 
Commissioners held their first competition when they examined 
three men for the post of clerk in their own office; but it seems 
likely that these three were Government servants in other 
departments. The first open competition by public advertisement 
and examination was for eight writerships in the India Office in 


* “And it is hereby ordered, that all such Young Men as may be proposed to be ap- 
pointed to any Junior Situation in any department of the Civil Service shall, before they are 
admitted to probation, be examined by . . . the said Commissioners; and shall receive from 
them a Certificate of Qualification for such situation. 

“And it shall be the duty of the Commissioners, in respect of every such candidate, before 
granting any such Certificate as aforesaid: 

“rst. To ascertain that the candidate is within the limits of age prescribed in the depart- 
ment to which he desires to be admitted; ‘ 

“2nd. To ascertain that the candidate is free from any physical defect or disease which 
would be likely to interfere with the proper discharge of his duties; ; 

“3rd. To ascertain that the character of the candidate is such as to qualify him for public 
employment; and a 

“4th. To ascertain that the candidate possesses the requisite knowledge and ability for 
the proper discharge of his official duties.” 
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1859; for these posts there were 391 candidates, and the Daily 
News records that at the end of the examination three cheers were 
given for the examiner. 

Examinations had been coming into use long before 1855. 
Classified degrees by examination had been introduced at Oxford 
and Cambridge early in the century. Some Government depatt- 
ments had been using elementary examinations for years, and 
even in the Treasury, the centre of patronage, some vacancies 
had been filled by examination for a time about 1834; by 1853 
Northcote and Trevelyan reported that a dozen or more offices 
wete using examinations before clerks were admitted. In 1833 
Macaulay, then secretary to the Board of Control for India, had 
advocated examinations for the selection of boys at Haileybury to 
go to India (though nothing was done till 1855). The principle of 
selection by examination was in accord with the social and 
educational movements of the time, and reflected the stirrings 
against privilege of the growing middle class. No other process 
of selection by merit would have been practicable at that time, 
and even to-day, despite much criticism, the written examination 
has great advantages provided that it is designed to test powers 
of thought and reasoning and not merely knowledge of facts or 
of the opinions of others.* It need not surprise us that from 1870, 
when open competition was laid down as the basis of recruitment 
to the Civil Service, written examinations alone were used for 
another forty years. Jowett had strongly advocated a “viva” as 
early as 1854; but the first use of interview was in 1909, when the 
managers of the new labour exchanges were selected by inter- 
view alone. It was not until after the first world war that the 
interview became established as part of the selection process for 
one of the main classes in the service, the administrative class. 
Interview was introduced into the examination for the executive 
class only after the second world war, and the clerical class is still 
filled by written examination only—partly because the numbers 
are so large that interviews would prolong the selection process 
unjustifiably. 

The principle that selection of recruits for the general classes 
of the Civil Service should rely on a “‘liberal education” (Mac- 
aulay’s phrase), and not call for experience, was established at the 

* Northcote and Trevelyan insisted that the examinations should “‘be so conducted as to 
test the intelligence, as well as the mere attainments, of the candidates’’. Although the Com- 
mission has followed this policy from the beginning, there have been lapses; nearly a century 


ago, for instance, a question was set: “Give the dates of the following events . . . ‘The 
Deluge’.” 
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outset and is still observed; and methods of applying the principle 
have changed only a little. At the lowest level, clerical assistants 
are chosen by means of short tests consisting of simple “right- 
wrong” questions on arithmetic, spelling, meanings of words, etc. 
Such tests have a serious disadvantage—they offer no scope for 
positive ability, such as in clear expression; but they have the 
compelling practical advantage of speed. 

At the middle levels, the clerical and executive class examina- 
tions are in the traditional style, and follow the pattern of the 
standard public examinations taken in secondary grammar 
schools. The Commission are sometimes asked why candidates 
for the executive class should take another examination similar to 
the General Certificate of Education at about the time when they 
sit for the G.C.E. itself. There are several reasons for this. There 
are eight (soon to be nine) G.C.E. examining bodies, and though 
the Secondary Schools Examination Council does exercise a real 
levelling influence, nobody would claim that their standards are 
so close that a strict order of merit could be based on them. In- 
deed these examining bodies do not assign marks; some inform 
the candidates how they are graded, some give confidential infor- 
mation to head teachers, but there is no system which allows 
results to be compared. School-leaving examinations in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland are conducted separately, and, particularly 
in Scotland, follow a rather different pattern from those in Eng- 
land. The Civil Service Commission, with a fixed number of 
vacancies open for competition, must arrange their candidates in 
an order of merit which can be seen to be just, so that the candi- 
date who receives, say, the 1ooth vacancy is clearly distinguished 
from the 1o1st candidate, who is unsuccessful. In any case the 
G.C.E. is not intended to be a competitive examination, and to 
select candidates through it would be a misuse, even if it were 
practicable. 

At the highest level, recruitment to the First Division was in- 
troduced in 1872 by means of a written examination of university 
degree standard (on the model of the I.C.S. examination which 
the Commissioners had conducted from 1858), and continued in 
this form until 1914. From the outset a wide range of optional 
papers was offered, with the intention of providing equitably for 
the man whose studies had taken him off the beaten track. In 
1874 Jowett was led to complain that “a youth who knows little 
of many things learned at a crammet’s will beat another far 
superior to him in solid achievement”. There was some sub- 
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stance in this, for no limit was placed on the number of optional 
subjects that could be taken, and candidates were led to offer as 
many as they could, and to cram for them, in the hope of doing 
well enough to avoid having marks deducted for “mere smatter- 
ing”. Not until 1906 was a limit put on the marks to be gained in 
this way. Warren Fisher, who failed in 1902, entered the service 
in 1903 after working up an extra subject in the intervening 
year. 

During the 1914-18 war recruitment was suspended. In 1917 a 
committee under the First Commissioner, Sir Stanley Leathes, 
produced a scheme of examination to ensure that recruits had a 
broad general education; for instance, every candidate had to take 
a modern language paper and also a paper in general science, and 
an additional modern language paper could be offered counting 
100 marks over and above the fixed maximum of 1,800. The 
Leathes Committee firmly included an interview in their revised 
scheme (a royal commission of 1912 had tentatively suggested it), 
and laid down the lines of present policy by requiring it to be a 
test of alertness, intelligence and intellectual outlook, conducted 
not in matters of academic study but in matters of general interest 
“on which every young man should have something to say”. 
The examination was resumed under this new scheme in 1925* 
(from 1919 recruitment to Class I had been by interview only, as 
part of the reconstruction arrangements); but this attempt to give 
a lead to the universities proved a failure (though the principles 
now applied by the University College of North Staffordshire 
provide an interesting parallel), and the additional papers were 
dropped in the late ’thirties. For many years, however, optional 
subjects were given different weights; classics and mathematics 
were always given high values, for instance, so that students of 
these subjects need not go outside them to obtain their maximum 
marks, while other subjects which were commonly read for 
university degrees, such as English or French or law, had lower 
values and students of one of these subjects could not take the 
examination without working up another subject. The balance is 
only now being redressed, in consultation with the universities. 
The Commission’s present view is that if there is any real differ- 
ence in the sort of man that different university faculties produce 
it is the business of the interview rather than of the written 


* An attempt to resume recruitment by the normal method of full examination (with 
interview now added) was made in 1921, but was abortive because departments were un- 
willing to provide vacancies for any but reconstruction candidates. 
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examination to detect it and allow for it; but this is only possible 
when the interview has been agen a as an integral part of the 
competition, as it has since 1919. 

While the full First Division examination is still in use for 
recruitment to the administrative class by what is known as 
method I, since the second world war an alternative means of 
entry (method II) has been developed. The misleading descrip- 
tions “country-house” or “week-end” are sometimes applied to 
this method; but in essence it is simply based on the interview, 
though a much extended interview. In general a successful candi- 
date by method I is expected to show at least second-class honours 
quality in the optional subjects, to gain over half marks in the 
compulsory subjects (essay, English, and general papers) and a 
satisfactory interview mark (although the total mark alone affects 
the final result, the strength of competition makes it difficult for a 
candidate to succeed if he falls far short in any of these sections). 
In method II all candidates are required to have a degree with at 
least second-class honours; there is a compulsory written examina- 
tion in essay, English, and general papers, closely corresponding 
to the compulsory papers for method I, and in general more than 
half marks are required to qualify for interview. Those who so 
qualify come before a Final Selection Board which applies the 
same standards as the interview board for method I. The differ- 
ence between the two methods is that in method I the interview 
mark (maximum 300) is added to the marks for the written 
examination (maximum 1,000), while in method II the interview 
mark is the final and only result, the written examination and 
university degree being taken into account in this assessment. 

Part of the extended interview under method II was held at a 
house in the country shortly after the war, and candidates lived 
on the premises for three days; but now the tests are held in 
London and candidates attend from 9 till 6. The purpose of 
the Civil Service Selection Board, to give the institution its 
othcial name (a misleading name since it does not select), is 
simply to learn as much as possible about the candidates by 
means of group tests and single interviews, as well as written 
exercises, and to lay the results before the Final Selection Board 
as part of the evidence to be taken into account. Each candidate 
has three single interviews with three of the directing staff: one 
mainly intellectual, one mainly psychological, the third of a more 
general kind. All candidates are given tests to work out in groups 
of six or seven, watched by three of the directing staff; these 
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tests are similar in type, though simplified, to problems likely to 
be faced in the ordinary run of work in the service (acting as 
chairman and as member of coznmittees, assembling information 
and working out a solution to an administrative problem, etc.). 

Intelligence and other written tests are also given. Although each 
candidate is interviewed by a psychologist, and each team of 
three directing staff includes one psychologist, it would be wrong 
to imagine that the assessment made by the Civil Service Selection 
Board is mainly psychological, except in so far as all assessment 
of human beings can be called psychological. The Commissioners, 
and the Civil Service Selection Board itself, regard their function 
as common-sense judgment of candidates in straightforward 
situations. The judgment is not, of course, formed in a vacuum; 

the candidates have spent three or four years at university, and 
longer at school, and confidential reports from their tutors and 
headmasters are the essential foundation of the whole process. 

Method II was introduced experimentally for a ten-year period, 
which expires in 1957. The decision whether the two- fold system 
of recruitment should be dropped or retained will depend in part 
upon follow-up enquiries about candidates recruited by the two 
methods, and there are questions of time and cost which must be 
considered also. Method IJ was undoubtedly successful in the 
early post-war years among more mature candidates with a good 
deal of achievement to their credit in the Forces or elsewhere, who 
would have found it difficult to take a written examination re- 
quiring intensive academic preparation. Whether it gives better 
results than method I, or different results, with candidates who 
are just graduating, with nothing behind them but school and 
university and perhaps two years’ national service, is far more 
difficult to judge. Perhaps the most striking practical advantage 
of the method lies in the fact that the results (provisional until 
degree results are known) are out before the end of the summer 
term at the universities, whereas the method I results cannot be 
declared till the end of August. 

If selection is based only on a liberal education, the service 
must train its recruits in the skills that they will need to do their 
work. The clerical and executive classes are recruited for general 
duties; but some of the work which comes to them is semi- 
specialized; auditing is an obvious example. Some Common- 
wealth countries require their clerical and administrative civil 
servants to obtain semi-professional qualifications either before 
or after entry; in Australia they become accountants, and in 
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S. Rhodesia many take the examinations of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries. But in this country the recruit is not normally 
expected to acquire externally the semi-professional skills needed 
for some work. The necessary training for such work is given 

“on the job”, and the work is considered part of the ordinary 
run to or from which people may be transferred at any time. For 
instance, audit and accounting (not of fully professional quality) 
form a considerable part of the duties of the executive class. In 
general, training in the service (which is carried out by depart- 
ments, with the guidance of the Training and Education Division 
of the Treasury which deals with matters common to the whole 
service) takes two forms: a short general course giving recruits an 
idea of their department as a whole, and detailed training on the 
particular job by the immediate supervisor. Fairly long, organized 
training courses, for which staff are removed from the actual 
work, seem best to suit the needs of the specialized departments, 
where the policy and the details of the duties can be clearly seen 
and a career can be built up on them; for instance, in the lower 
grades of the Post Office, the middle g grades of Customs and Ex- 
cise (Assistant Preventive Officers), and the higher grades of 
Inland Revenue (H.M. Inspectors of Taxes). For ‘the administra- 
tive class the problem is different: the recruit is not intended to 
become a specialist, and the object is rather to develop in him 
qualities of wisdom and judgment which can be brought to bear 
in any field of administration. There is no external course of 
training, as in some countries (France, for instance, gives admin- 
istrators a three-year course at a central college; India and Pakistan 
give a one-year course, also at residential colleges). Some specific 
training in procedure there must be, and the Treasury run a cen- 
tral course designed to show how the functions of the adminis- 
trative class fit into the general machinery of government. But 
more important is experience of a wide range of administrative 
work, serving under a number of experienced seniors who will 
help the recruit and allow him to take progressively more re- 
sponsibility on himself. Later in his career he may be among the 
half-dozen civil servants sent to the three-month courses at the 
Administrative Staff College at Henley, or the more senior officers 
who take part in a course at the Imperial Defence College. 

A high proportion of those selected for the administrative 
class and the senior branch of the Foreign Service are still drawn 
from the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as they were 
before the war; and it is sometimes suggested that this argues a 
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failure to keep pace with the democratic trend in education. For 
instance, in 1953 there were 52 successful candidates for the 
administrative class. Of these, 26 were Oxford and 15 Cambridge 
graduates; five came from London University, five from Scottish 
universities, and one from Nottingham. But it is necessary to 
probe a little deeper to appreciate the significance of these figures. 
First, 17 of the 52 candidates were educated at public schools 
and 35 of them at grammar schools. Second, 12 of the 52 came 
from working-class homes, 17 from lower middle-class homes 
(small shopkeepers, insurance clerks, primary-school teachers, 
etc.) and 23 from middle-class homes. Of the dozen recruits of 
working-class origin seven were educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and eight got first-class honours degrees. When analysed 
in this way, the figures lend no support to the suggestion that the 
higher levels of the service tend to be recruited from a particular 
stratum of society. On the contrary, they appear rather to illus- 
trate the extent to which university education has now become 
available to all young people of real ability, not least at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and to suggest that the Commission need not 
fear that emphasis on university education (e.g., as the criterion 
of eligibility under method II) will unduly restrict the field of 
choice.* 

The general competitions held by the Civil Service Commission 
ate designed to fill vacancies in a number of departments, and 
when the competition is over the successful candidates have to be 
allotted to particular departments. Most candidates have prefer- 
ences, some concerned with the nature of the work and some 
with the place where it is to be done. In the administrative class 
the conditions of service are much the same in all departments 
and nearly all the posts are in London; and the recruit’s own 
wishes depend in the main on his estimate of the interest of the 
work of particular departments. But although some candidates 
would find it hard to believe, work of true administrative quality 
has much the same interest whatever the subject with which it 
deals; and the subject is often not what the candidate thinks it is. 
Many have a keen and natural interest, for instance, in educa- 
tional problems; but they do not always realize that an adminis- 
trator in the Ministry of Education is more likely to deal with 
finance or buildings than with what is taught, and to deal with 
local education authorities rather than schools and teachers. In 


* A hundred years ago, Northcote and Trevelyan accepted it as self-evident that the 
field of choice was “‘the youth of the upper and middle classes’’. 
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general the successful candidate goes to the department of his 
choice unless others higher in the order of merit have taken the 
vacancies available. In the executive and clerical classes, however, 
the main problem is not the type of work, but the location of the 
office where it is to be done. Most recruits live outside London 
(before the war most of them were in the London area) and do 
not want to come to London, for various reasons (the expenses 
are greater, mothers do not want their daughters to leave home, 
etc.). They therefore seek assignment to departments having pro- 
vincial vacancies. The Commission take pains to find out where 
the departments’ vacancies are and assign candidates to them 
strictly in accordance with their places in the table of results. But 
once a recruit is appointed in his department the Civil Service 
Commission have no control over his movements, and it some- 
times happens that a candidate low on the list is appointed to a 
post in London but later transferred by his department back to 
his home town, while another candidate from his own school, 
higher on the list, is appointed to a post in another department in 
London and has to stay there. 

The development of the use of the interview is, as the earlier 
part of this article has indicated, an outstanding feature of the 
selection of recruits to the Civil Service since the war. And this 
development is especially striking in relation to scientific and pro- 
fessional staff. Recruitment in this field has in recent years 
acquired a new importance and the Civil Service Commission 
have taken direct responsibility for it. Two additional Commis- 
sioners have been appointed to deal with this work; one in 1946 
for the recruitment of scientists and their ancillaries, and one in 
1947 for the recruitment of engineers, and later of allied profes- 
sional classes such as surveyors, and the corresponding technical 
groups. 

Although scientists had been employed in the Civil Service 
before the war, it was not until 1945 that the scientific classes* 
were established on an inter-departmental footing, in parallel 
with the general administrative, executive, and clerical classes. 
But the very nature of scientific work created special problems of 
recruitment. The Commission had to recognize that each of the 
posis for which scientists were required had its own specific re- 


* Scientific Ofhcers are drawn from graduates with first or second-class honours degrees; 
Experimental Officers from those with the Advanced level of the G.C.E. or the Higher 
National Certificate, or lower degrees; Scientific Assistants from those educated to G.C.E. 
Ordinary level or the Ordinary National Certificate, with laboratory experience also. 
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quirements. The qualities required in a physicist to be engaged 
on meteorological work or in the National Physical Laboratory 
were markedly different, in terms both of ability and tempera- 
ment, from those required in a physicist at Harwell. Nearly all 
posts in the Scientific Officer Class, and a large proportion in the 
Experimental, show this kind of individuality; and it was clear 
from the beginning that no form of written examination could 
reach the degree of analytical delicacy necessary to give workable 
results. The Commission therefore relied upon the most flexible 
method of all, that of interview—interview not used, of course, 
as a viva voce examination, but as an occasion for summarizing 
what could be made known of a candidate’s life-history and of 
considering into which specific niche in the service the individual 
candidate might be fitted. Over the past nine years this method 
has been developed so as to combine the principles of central 
recruitment with the special circumstances—the specific nature of 
the posts, the urgency of so many demands, the need both of 
speed and flexibility—of Government scientific work. 

The professional classes, like the scientific classes, were put on 
a service-wide basis after the war, and responsibility for recruit- 
ment to them assumed by the Commission. The corresponding 
sub-professional grades, including draughtsmen, were not reor- 
ganized until a year or two ago, but now all permanent vacancies 
are filled by competitions conducted by the Commission. 

In this field a minimum professional or academic qualification 
and appropriate practical experience are stipulated. Thereafter 
selection is by interview only, though in certain competitions for 
which the entry is many times the number of vacancies to be 
filled, only the candidates whose experience is most appropriate 
to the duties to be performed are called to interview. 

The minimum qualification required of eligible competitors is 
normally associate membership of the appropriate professional 
institution or examination passes exempting the candidate from 
the institution’s examination. When appointed, therefore, the 
recruit has attained or is about to attain full professional status, 
and the experience and training he requires after recruitment are in 
the application of his professional knowledge to departmental 
problems. But the Civil Service does also provide opportunities, 
notably in the engineering field, for unqualified candidates to 
enter the service and to gain, after entry, the experience and 
further qualifications necessary to become full members of their 
profession. In certain departments, indeed, apprenticeships are 
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available, so that a complete engineering training is offered within 
the Civil Service. 

The technical grades and the different types of draughtsmen, 
all of whom work under professional direction, are selected in the 
same way as the professional officers. They are required to have 
some basic qualification such as a national certificate and a speci- 
fied apprenticeship or period of training before entering the 
competition. 

Apart from the general classes of the service which are em- 
ployed on similar work in many different departments, there is a 
wide range of posts in particular departments. These range from 
inspectors of salmon fisheries to inspectors of ancient monu- 
ments, from housing managers to commanders of revenue cutters; 
from the assistant keepers in the British Museum or the Public 
Record Office, inspectors of factories or members of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service to postmen and telephonists. At 
the lower end a written examination is still used, in the case of 
postmen, for example; but it is a short “right or wrong” test 
which can be marked on the spot and is used as a guide in the 
interview which is held afterwards. Elsewhere the possession of 
certain qualifications or experience, such as a university degree or 
an agricultural diploma, is laid down as a minimum requirement, 
and replaces the written examination; and, as in the professional 
and scientific field, the interview has become the means of final 
selection. 

Whatever the methods of selection, the ultimate test of any 
system of recruitment is: does it produce enough recruits, and of 
the right kind? Any answer to that question must be cautious, for 
it takes several years to find out for certain whether recruits have 
turned out to be the right people, not merely for the posts to 
which they were recruited, but for the higher ranks of their class 
and for the Civil Service as a whole. In the administrative class of 
the Home Service and the senior branch of the Foreign Service 
the competitions are now producing just enough suitable candi- 
dates to fill our vacancies. Not all of them are as good as the best; 
but the leading industrial firms also find themselves unable to 
fill all their posts with exactly the type of person they are looking 
for. In the executive class the Civil Service has been getting 
plenty of recruits of good quality; at the upper school-leaving 
age of 18, while the universities now take most of the best (over 
half of those leaving school at 18 plus now go to universities) 
there are still enough left for 300-400 vacancies in the service, and 
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competition from industry is only now beginning to be felt. 
About two-thirds of the 3,000 or so annual vacancies in the 
clerical class are filled; the reason for this probably lies in the ia- 
creased number of pupils staying at school after 16, and in the 
fact that apprenticeships, professional articles, etc. , draw on those 
who do leave school. In the typing grades and ‘the other sub- 
clerical grades recruits of good quality are very scarce: no 
doubt this is because the Civil Service, with its salaries built up 
on a career basis (low at first and increasing with length of ser- 
vice), with its Saturday morning work and the need to travel to 
central London, cannot compete in this market with local em- 
ployers. In the professional field the Civil Service has gone short 
of recruits of certain types (doctors, statisticians, accountants, 
lawyers, etc.) and has been seriously short of some (especially 
engineers and surveyors). But engineers are short the world over 
(in Canada the national output is put at 2,000 short of the 
national need in each of the next two or three years), and for the 
rest the Civil Service is not seriously understaffed in comparison 
with the professions as a whole. In the scientific classes, most 
vacancies have been filled. Of all scientific talent short of the 


highest class, the service has probably attracted at least a fair 
share over the last nine years. Many of the very best scientists 
make their careers in academic life; but perhaps partly by the 
attraction of schemes of promotion for special merit in research, 
and of senior and junior government fellowships, the Civil Ser- 
vice has recently drawn in a reasonable share of recruits of 
exceptional ability. 





RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Wituram A. Rosson 


I 


THE increased functions of the state ate one of the most 
commonplace facts of modern political history. Every textbook 
on government emphasizes the vast growth in the duties and 
responsibilities of public authorities to-day compared with a cen- 
tury ago. This is unquestionably true. Indeed, not only are most 
of the functions of government relatively new, but so, too, are a 
majority of the departments which carry them out. 

In 1854, very few of the Government departments which we 
know to-day had come into existence. The Treasury, Home 
Office, Board of Trade, Foreign Office, Post Office, Admiralty, 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Lord Chancellor’s Department, and 
Othice of Works, were the principal exceptions. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries dates from 1903 (when the former 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries was set up); the Ministry of 
Education from 1899 (if we take the Board of Education as its 
progenitor); the Air Ministry from 1917; the Ministry of Labour 
from 1917; the Ministry of Health from 1919; the Ministry of 
Supply from 1939; the Ministry of Fuel and Power from 1942; 
the Ministry of National Insurance from 1944; the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government from 1951, or from 1943 if we 
regard the Ministry of Town and Country Planning as its pro- 
genitor. The Ministry of Transport was created in 1919 and the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation in 1944: the two were merged in 1953. 

We can thus see that a substantial pope of out major 
departments are of recent origin; and this is an indication in 
terms of structure of the enlarged scale and scope of government 
functions. But the proliferation of departments is by no means 
the only sign of expansion. The Ministry of Health, for example, 
was before 1946 mainly engaged (apart from its special war-time 
tasks) in the work which now falls on the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. In 1951, it shed its other functions, and 
since then has been almost wholly occupied with the new 
national health service. The Home Office has recently had many 
new duties placed upon it in connection with the fire service, 
civil defence, and the care of deprived children needing help and 
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protection. The functions of the Treasury, no less than its out- 
look, have changed greatly since 1939. It is concerned to a far 

reater extent than before with the co-ordination of economic 
policy, the full use of our productive resources, the balance of 
trade problem, general control over investment and capital 
development, and international economic organs (of which 
OEEC is an outstanding example). In short, the functions of the 
older departments have in some cases expanded and changed 
almost beyond recognition. 

I am endeavouring to show that, in addition to an enlargement 
of the scale and scope of state action, the character of public 
administration has altered in certain important respects. It would 
be strange if this had not happened when one comes to consider 
the nature of the welfare state to which both the great political 
parties are now committed. For this means that the state is in- 
volved in new and difficult tasks. It must endeavour to avoid 
mass unemployment, to promote industrial peace, to ensure a 
high degree of social security, to control capital investment, to 
secure a favourable balance of trade, to obtain a rising standard 
of living for the mass of the people, to increase productivity, to re- 
distribute wealth through taxation, to maintain a national minimum 
standard of life below which no one shall be permitted to fall. 

Whatever government is in power will almost certainly—in the 
absence of war or economic disaster—develop in various ways 
the social services, particularly the five great groups concerned 
with health, housing, education, social insurance, and town and 
country planning. 

The age of privilege is passing, the era of equality of oppor- 
tunity is approaching. The traditional concept of freedom among 
the British people has been a negative one. It has signified free- 
dom from the tyranny of the executive, freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and imprisonment, freedom from taxation without repre- 
sentation, freedom to carry on one’s trade or to dispose of one’s 
labour as one pleases, freedom of speech and of writing, freedom 
of association and of meeting. Now, in addition, we are seeking 
positive kinds of freedom through the instrumentality of the 
state. These include the opportunity for every man or woman to 
realize the maximum degree of self-fulfilment of which he or she 
is capable; the chance to participate in the cultural heritage of our 
civilization; the opportunity to climb the ladder according to one’s 
ability without regard to birth or wealth; and a minimum standard 
of life below which no one shall sink. 
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The principles of equality, social justice, individual and com- 
munal well-being, embodied in the welfare state are expressed in 
practice through the manifold programmes, policies and activi- 
ties of Government departments, local authorities, public cor- 
porations and other public bodies. This article deals only with 
Government departments but one must remember that they do 
not work in isolation from these other organs. 


II 


The fundamental principles of the welfare state have greatly 
changed the work of public administration. The older regulatory 
functions, typified by the Factories Acts, which require officials 
to apply and enforce detailed legislative provisions controlling 
the conduct of particular categories of persons or establishments, 
have become less prominent than service functions, in which the 
Government provides a service either in cash or in kind for the 
individual or for the whole community. Medical treatment given 
under the national health service, training and rehabilitation 
courses offered to persons suffering industrial injuries, the voca- 
tional guidance given to boys and girls leaving school, the jobs 
found for disabled persons, sickness or unemployment benefit, 
houses provided by local authorities and subsidized by the state 
—these are a few examples of service functions in cash or in kind 
provided by the welfare state. 

Although the major emphasis is now on service functions, 
many new kinds of regulatory functions have recently appeared. 
Town and country planning is a regulatory service of the highest 
importance, but it differs from the older regulatory services in 
that the controls it imposes are incidental to the realization of 
planning policy and specific development plans. 

Many departments have much more positive and creative tasks 
to perform nowadays than was formerly the case. The Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, for example, was mainly engaged 
before 1939 in administering unemployment benefit and the 
placement of manual workers. To-day it is largely concerned 
with deploying the labour force to the best advantage, having 
regard to the needs of the Forces, industry and other occupa- 
tions. It is responsible for national service, demobilization, and 
reinstatement in civil employment. It enrols and allocates persons 
with managerial, executive, and technological qualifications, and 
tries to forecast the future demand for scientific and technical 
personnel. It plays a much larger part in the sphere of industrial 
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relations and in avoiding stoppages of work. It attempts to supply 
labour shortages by bringing immigrants to this country from 
abroad. 

The Board of Trade is another department which is engaged in 
some very different tasks from those which occupied it in the 
past. It is the principal department for controlling the location of 
industry, and no new factory (above a minimum size) can be 
built in any part of the country without the approval of the 
Board. One of the most constructive jobs it has done since 1945 
has been to build up the so-called Development Areas (formerly 
known as the Depressed Areas) by guiding to them many differ- 
ent kinds of factories and other forms of productive enterprise. 
The investigation and control of monopolies is another new 
function of the Board of Trade. 

The great increase in international organization since the end 
of the second world war has affected the work of several depart- 
ments. The activities of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) affect the administration of the Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation in respect of air services, ground services, 
international agreements, and many other matters. The Ministry 
of Education plays an active part in relation to Unesco, and 
the Ministry’s external relations branch also has many working 
contacts with education authorities in the Commonwealth and 
foreign countries. The Ministry of Health has relations with the 
World Health Organization and must take account of it in its 
domestic administration from time to time; the Ministry of 
Agriculture has relations with F.A.O., and so on. The work of 
the Foreign Office is far more deeply affected by the United 
Nations than it was by the League of Nations. Before the war, the 
Ministry of Labour and the Post Office were the only depart- 
ments seriously affected by the work of international organiza- 
tions. To-day, international organs make an impact on the work 
of many departments. 

Science occupies a much larger place in the sphere of govern- 
ment than in the past. This applies both to the civil and the ser- 
vice departments. Leaving aside such spectacular events as the 
development of atomic energy, for which the Ministry of Supply 
was until recently entirely responsible, we may observe that the 
aircraft side of that ministry is concerned largely with scientific 
research and development, some of it carried out in Government 
establishments like the Royal Aircraft Establishment, some of it 
by firms making aircraft or engines, some of it by universities. 
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The Mines Department of the Board of Trade had not the slightest 
inkling of the meaning of research or development, and the same 
was true for some years of fuel successor, the Ministry ef Fuel and 
Power. To-day, that departrnent has a scientific staff of high 
calibre which is influencing its policy and administration in vari- 
ous ways. The promotion of research relating to agriculture, 
horticulture, and fisheries has become an important part of the 
work of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, while the 
National Agricultural Advisory service acts as a link between 
farmers and research establishments. 

In the second world war much closer relations developed be- 
tween Government departments and business than had previ- 
ously existed at any time. Close relations continued during the 
two post-war Labour Governments, partly because of the grave 
economic difficulties which faced the country and partly because 
the Government was determined as a matter of policy to con- 
tinue control over such matters as building licences, capital 
development, and the import and export programmes. The rela- 
tions between Government and business are possibly less close 
to-day but they are certainly closer than betore 1939, and they are 
likely to remain so. The Regional Boards for Industry, composed 
of senior regional officers of several ministries and representa- 
tives of industry, commerce, and trade unions, which were set up 
during the war, have remained in existence with advisory func- 
tions in their respective regions; while at the national level the 
National Production Advisory Council for Industry still con- 
siders questions of general interest relating to industry and trade 
under the chairmanship of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Questions of man-power and labour are discussed by the National 
Joint Advisory Council presided over by the Minister of Labour. 
By these and other means an increasing number of civil servants 
are brought into contact with business men and industrialists in 
the course of their work. Mutual understanding and good rela- 
tions are of the first importance. 

Another big change in the work of public administration is the 
new emphasis laid on development. Of course it is true that this 
country, like many others, has been developing its resources for 
centuries. But both rulers and citizens have been far more aware 
of the need for development since 1945 than before the war; and 
Government has recently assumed new responsibilities for 
development in several spheres. For example, there is the unpre- 
cedented effort at building 14 or 15 new towns. The develop- 
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ment corporations appointed under the New Towns Act are 
primarily responsible, but it is a Minister who appoints them and 
chooses the site; who has to provide them with money and see 
that it is properly spent; who must approve the plan for the new 
town; and assist and supervise the corporations in many different 
ways. Moreover, many other Government departments are in- 
volved in the provision of services required by the new towns. 

The Colonial Office must be full of civil servants whose main 
watchword is development: for economic, political, and social 
development has become the essential core of British colonial 
policy in recent years. This is one of the reasons why, in addition 
to being organized in geographical departments, the Colonial 
Office has a series of functional departments concerned with 
many different questions which arise in connection with develop- 
ment, such as production and marketing, civil aviation and com- 
munications, social services, commercial relations and supplies, 
and advice on research. 

Lastly, public administration to-day demands as never before a 
high degree of communication between the governors and the 
governed. The classical theory of democracy postulated a repre- 
sentative legislative based on a popular franchise to make the 
laws, a responsible executive to carry them out, and an indepen- 
dent judiciary to see that everyone, including public authorities, 
observed the law. The role of the citizen was limited to casting 
his vote every few years, and he then faded out of the picture in a 
cloud of satisfaction with his handiwork. 

It is now realized that the citizens must play a much more 
active part if Government is to be efficient and democracy to 
succeed. The speeches of ministers and parliamentary debates 
must be reinforced at the administrative level by a constant 
stream of two-way communication between Government depart- 
ments and the public. If departmental policies and programmes 
are to be accepted and to work effectively they must be explained 
to those concerned. Where the active co-operation of citizens is 
required in, for example, an immunization campaign against 
diphtheria, or an effort to reduce road accidents, or a drive to 
increase savings, or to avoid a slump by spending more, or an 
effort to achieve more hygienic methods of handling food, not 
only must the aims and methods adopted by the department be 
carefully explained but the public asked to respond in a particular 
way. The public should be kept regularly informed of what 
departments are doing or trying to do, the results they have 
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achieved, the difficulties they have encountered, the shortcomings 
they have experienced and also the mistakes they have made— 
frankness and the acknowledgement of error is a sign of strength, 
not of weakness. On the other hand, the departments need to 
receive constant information from the public as to how their 
administration is working from their point of view, what are its 
effects, what improvements might be made, where the shoe pinches. 

The modern need for communication has resulted in informa- 
tion or public relations ofhcers being appointed in the Prime 
Minister’s office and in all Government departments, and to press 
attachés or information ofhicers being a normal feature of every 
embassy or high commissioner’s office. It has produced the Cen- 
tral Office of Information, the Economic Information Unit in 
the Treasury, and the amazing range of publications of H.M. 
Stationery Office (of which we may be legitimately proud, for 
they represent an unrivalled level of achiev ement). It has pro- 
duced the social survey as a Nese used device for discover- 
ing not only facts but attitudes, wishes, dislikes and opinions. It 
has led to the setting up of a large number of advisory commit- 
tees on which disinterested “laymen’’, or outside experts or repre- 
sentatives of special interests, trades or occupations are invited to 
serve, in order that their knowledge, experience, and views may 
be taken into account by Government departments in dealing 
with a wide variety of subjects. Broadly speaking, while certain 
aspects of communication are entrusted to information officers 
and other specialists, a recognition of the basic need has in many 
ways influenced the work of large numbers of civil servants of all 
classes. 

We may briefly summarize the principal changes which have 
affected the nature of public administration in recent decades by 
saying that civil servants are much more closely concerned than 
formerly with economic matters, with labour relations, and with 
negotiations with industrial and commercial bodies; they are re- 
quired to have a more positive and constructive attitude to their 
work, and to undertake or formulate planning and development 
policies in many spheres; they are brought into contact with 
international organizations, or must take them into account, to a 
far greater extent than formerly; the role of the scientist, and of 
scientific research and development, in public administration has 
enormously increased; and finally, the need to establish and 
maintain constant communication with the public is recognized 
to an unprecedented extent. 
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We may now ask certain questions of great moment about the 
Civil Service. The first is whether the methods of recruitment 
now in use are well adapted to take into account the present 
needs of public administration. My own view is that, although a 
great advance has been made by the introduction of method II 
for entrance to the administrative class, there is still room for 
further improvement. 

The great merit of method II is that instead of examining the 
purely intellectual qualities of candidates by setting them written 
papers calling for the sort of knowledge and mental ability de- 
manded by an honours degree in a British university, the Civil 
Service Selection Board tests the candidates’ potential working 
ability in dealing with hypothetical administrative problems. The 
tests are designed to reveal temperament and personality as well 
as quality of mind. They demonstrate a candidate’s powers of 
leadership, ability to co-operate, alertness in grasping a situation, 
quickness in assimilating relevant facts, lucidity and persuasive- 
ness in presenting a point of view, ability to understand the 
administrative or political implications of a problem, resourceful- 
ness in solving it, capacity for team work and good fellowship. 
They disclose intellectual power 7” action, and they make it poss- 
ible to distinguish the man or woman of constructive outlook 
from the negative, indifferent, or sceptical type. They permit a 
much nearer approximation to a judgment of the whole man than 
the old-fashioned style of written competitive examination which is 
still used for the recruitment of the larger proportion of the admin- 
istrative class and the entire clerical and executive recruitment. 

Having said so much in favour of the new method, I must 
regretfully record my belief that it is not being adequately used at 
present owing to the failure of the Civil Service Commission to 
analyse the qualities of mind and temperament required for differ- 
ent types of administrative work. Those responsible for conduct- 
ing the C.S.S.B. tests have not a clear conception of the type 
of man or woman they are seeking, beyond the vague notion of 

“a balanced type”’. This is not nearly good enough. Psychological 
analysis of different types of government work would indicate 
the qualities of mind and personality required for diplomacy, for 
negotiation or conciliation, for planning and development, for 
work involving contact with underdeveloped peoples, for per- 
sonnel administration, for finance and actounting, for work in- 
volving frequent intercourse with business men, farmers, indus- 
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trialists, and so on. I have a strong belief in the virtues of the 
administrative, executive, and clerical classes as general grades 
to be found in nearly all departments. I do not for a moment 
want to break up the administrative class into a series of specialist 
groups. But it is quite unrealistic to assume that all administrative 
work at any specified level is of much the same kind and to 
recruit candidates on the assumption that they will all be able to 
perform efficiently this hypothetically uniform work. A civil 
servant’s work varies not so much according to the subject- 
matter of his department as according to the character of the 
function in which he is engaged. It follows therefore that the 
Civil Service Commission or C.S.S.B. and the departments should 
embark on a more profound study of job-analysis than they have 
so far attempted and then relate the working tests, interviews, 
and written tests in the method II examination to the results on a 
more differentiated basis. Method I, perhaps in a simplified form, 
might also be applied to the executive class entrance examination, 
and perhaps even to the departmental classes. 

My second question relates to training. I adhere to the tradi- 
tional view that it is right to recruit the brightest graduates from 
the universities for the Civil Service, irrespective of the subjects 
they have studied. I believe, however, that the social sciences can 
be of unique value in assisting a civil servant to understand the 
social, economic and political background of his working en- 
vironment. Members of the administrative class, in particular, 
and at least some of the professionals, the lawyers, the doctors, 
the scientists, the statisticians, should in their early years be given 
an opportunity, or even be required, to take courses for the 
Diploma of Public Administration at one of the universities, if 
their previous education has left them completely ignorant of 
economics, political science, social history, sociology, social 
psychology, and so forth. 

Despite the flutter caused by the Assheton Committee’s report 
on training in 1944 (Cmd. 6525) our central training arrange- 
ments are very weak. Departmental training varies so ‘much that 
it is difficult to generalize. But very little is still done for the 
younger members of the administrative class or for the profes- 
sional and scientific classes who are of mounting importance. 
Assistant principals attend short intensive courses at the Treasury 
lasting two or three weeks, where they hear occasional lectures by 
other civil servants on selected topics—never really getting to 
gtips with anything. We have nothing to compare with the 
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Ecole National d’Administration in Paris, with its three-year 
course of training for the new entrant to the higher cadres, or 
even the Indian Administrative Training School at Delhi with its 
one-year course. The time has come when a central training 
school for the administrative, professional and scientific classes, and 
perhaps the technical and executive classes, should be established. 


IV 


Lastly, more attention should be given than hitherto to the 
“linked experience” of the civil servant’s career. Experience may 
be regarded as a part of training—the part which goes on all 
through one’s active life—or as something distinct from training. 
But whichever view ‘one takes of that, there is much to be said 
for enabling civil servants to gain relevant experience in the 
course of their official careers. This means: first, that a deliberate 
effort should be made to see that at least the higher and middle 
civil servants obtain experience in a number of different depart- 
ments, instead of the matter being left largely to chance, as it is at 
present. Apart from war-time, it is surprising how often one 
meets civil servants who have served 20 years or more in one 
department. This cannot be to the public advantage or favour- 
able to a unified service. 

At the same time one knows of civil servants who have moved 
about widely and frequently in the service, without any connect- 
ing link between their posts being visible. The man who goes 
from a War Office supply centre overseas to a job in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries concerned with giving grants to 
farmers engaged in hill farming may be having an agreeable 
change—and one wants to save civil servants from boredom or 
monotony—but his public usefulness may be reduced rather 
than increased by the transfer. The theory of the universal hori- 
zontal interchangeability of the Treasury classes is not really well 
founded amid the tremendous complexity and specialization of 
Government departments to-day. 

One course would be to group departments into such categories 
as economic, social services, defence, relations with overseas coun- 
tries, etc., and to arrange for civil servants to circulate among the 
departments comprising the group to which they belong. 

I admit that this would only produce relevance of experience 
as regards the subject-matter of the department’s functions. I 
should therefore also favour interchange between groups where 
some degree of relevance can be attained in the particular 
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appointments. We do not want to consign a civil servant to a 
specialized type of job, say finance or establishment work, for 
life—Heaven forbid. Change can be fruitful. But more regard 
should be paid than at present to the idea of increasing the civil 
servant’s usefulness by extending his relevant experience—the 
emphasis is on relevant. One knows of senior officials ap- 
pointed late in life to very high posts utterly remote from 
their previous experience. Sometimes they are sufficiently gifted 
to rise above their own ignorance in a fairly short time. But in 
other instances it takes several years before they have learnt 
enough to be of real use—and they are then due to retire. We 
could avoid such costly mistakes as these by planning the careers 
of our civil servants with more care and more regard to the 
difficulty of mastering in a few weeks or months the complex and 
technical problems which confront the senior officials in many 
departments to-day. 

An administrator of genius will always find a way to do great 
things, despite unfavourable circumstances. We scarcely need to 
trouble about him, for he will flourish no matter what handicaps 
may exist. He is doubtless to be preferred to a man of lesser 
ability, even if the latter has had a more relevant experience in his 
oficial career. But the really outstanding administrator of un- 
mistakable quality is comparatively rare even in the Civil Service; 
and we can assist and improve the efticiency of the rest by the 
sort of arrangements suggested above. 

The Civil Service is one of the most valuable possessions of the 
British nation. We can best show our appreciation of its merits by 
a continuous effort towards its improvement. Much has been done 
since 1945 to modernize the service, but further reforms are 
needed. The purpose of this article is to show that we must not 
assume that the tasks of the Civil Service, or of any particular 
part of it, remain constant for indefinite periods of time. Public 
administration has changed greatly in our own day and it is 
likely to go on changing. Those who are responsible for the 
Civil Service, whether as Ministers, members of Parliament or 
senior officials, should do their utmost to discern and interpret 
the emerging changes in good time so that to-day’s reforms 
really are designed to meet the needs of to-day and to-morrow, 
and not of yesterday or the day before. The great merit of 
Trevelyan and Northcote was that they were looking forward to 
the future and not backward to the past. We should emulate them 
in this respect. 
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By Ernest Davies, M.P. 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1950-1951 


THE Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service has long been 
regarded with prejudice. Its necessary adherence to convention 
and tradition, its strict observance of protocol, the narrow social 
circle from which it was drawn and the maintenance in em- 
bassies abroad of standards of diplomatic life quite out of keeping 
with modern ideas are among the reasons. Belief that it is the 
Foreign Office rather than cabinets and Ministers that make 
foreign policy is another reason why it is looked at askance. 
This is mistaken prejudice. The Foreign Office does not com- 
prise only gentlemen of means, drawn from Eton and Harrow 
and Oxford and Cambridge, well versed in culture and social 
etiquette, but less so in commerce and economics. Nor does the 
Foreign Office determine policy: for that the Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State are responsible, and the Cabinet has the last 
word. 

In all these regards there have been great changes during the 
last century. Transformation began with the merging of the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service after the first world war 
and was completed with the 1943 reforms which added the Con- 
sular and the Diplomatic Commercial Services and brought them 
together into a unified Foreign Service distinct from the Home 
Civil Service. Partly because of this and partly because the work 
of the Foreign Office has greatly increased, the total staff has 
trebled since 1939, and now exceeds 8,000 excluding the German 
section of about 1,000. The Foreign Service personnel i in branch 
A (which is referred to later) is only approximately 7oo. 

When the Foreign Office first became a separate department in 
1782 the Secretary of State and his Under-Secretaries did most of 
the work themselves and it was not until 1906 that Sir Eyre 
Crowe introduced reforms which led to the establishment of a 
modern ofhice responsible for the preliminary sifting and assess- 
ment of incoming information, tendering advice and drafting out- 
going instructions. Equally casual was recruitment. Until the 
establishment of the Civil Service Commission in 1855 entrance 
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into the Foreign Office was by nomination only and not until 
1870 was competitive entry instituted. 

The Diplomatic Service is of as ancient vintage as many of its 
surviving customs. Ambassadors originally chose their own staff 
who had to have private means. It was not until 1883 that nepot- 
ism was curtailed and entrance became competitive. But even 
then private means were siill essential and up to the end of the 
first world war anyone entering the service had to guarantee that 
for the first two years he would support himself at the rate of 
£400 a year. The Consular Service was separately recruited and 
was not modernized until 1903 when competitive entry was 
started, and grades were introduced. The Commercial-Diplo- 
matic Service dates from the end of the 1914-18 war when the 
Department of Overseas Trade was created. The Information 
Services were added after the last war on the dissolution of the 
Ministry of Information. 

Reform was long overdue. The fault of the service lay not only 
in the narrow though widening circle from which it was drawn, 
but in the division of function between so many separate services 
and a disparity between conditions of service at home and abroad 
which caused a lack of flexibility that affected the efficiency of the 
service. But the main need for change was the failure of the 
Foreign Service to keep abreast of modern development. Econo- 
mic affairs had become as important as political, and commercial 
as social. Although the academic achievement of members of the 
service was distinguished, a first-class honours degree being 
almost essential, those successful in entering the service were 
mote likely to be trained in classics or English than in economics 
or political science. The fusion of politics and economics in 
foreign affairs, which characterized the twentieth century, de- 
manded certain qualifications and it became desirable to open the 
service to all possessing them irrespective of social or scholastic 
background, and to make all posts available to every member of 
the service. This required new methods of recruitment and train- 
ing and a simpler procedure for weeding out the misfits. 

The amalgamation of the services makes possible free intet- 
change between posts of different type which provides greater 
opportunity for variety of training and experience, enlarges the 
field of selection and facilitates selection of the right type for each 
specific assignment, and offers greater opportunity for promotion 
to the highest posts in the service. Further, the establishment of 
the Foreign Service as a separate service made possible a freer 
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interchange between service at posts abroad and in the Foreign 
Office in London. Previously conditions at home were closely 
assimilated to those of the Civil Service and were so disparate 
from those abroad that this had been difficult. As a consequence, 
representatives abroad were in danger of becoming expatriates, 
out of touch with conditions in the country they represented. 
Since the reforms, all become equally liable for service in the 
Foreign Office or at a mission abroad and provision is made for 
special allowances to compensate for any financial disadvantages 
that arise from transfers from post to post. The intention was for 
all periodically to have a spell of duty in London. 

Changes in method of recruitment and training were necessary 
to meet the changed character of the service. Previously a can- 
didate entering the Foreign Service had to appear in front of a 
selection board before he could even enter the examination. The 
result was that social qualifications ranked high and had to be 
satisfied before academic ability was proved. The examination 
was stiff and possibly resulted in an over-intellectualization of the 
service; certainly the emphasis was wrongly placed. The present 
system reverses the order of selection and examination. 

The new unified service is organized into four sections known 
as branches A, B, C, and D, of which branch C comprises the 
lower clerical grades and branch D the established chancery mes- 
sengers serving abroad. Branch A is the equivalent of the ad- 
ministrative grade of the Civil Service and consists of higher 
officers holding the Queen’s commission. Entry is open to all 
between 20} and 24 years of age holding a first or second class 
honours degree and is by open competitive examination arranged 
by the Civil Service Commission. For those not so qualified a 
more comprehensive examination is held. Successful candidates 
for branch A then go through the ordeal of personal selection. 
For three days, in company with their fellow victims, they are 
under practical examination and observation by their selectors 
ending with an interview with the Final Selection Board. This 
system has frequently been ridiculed but it is a reasonable method 
for judging the suitability of candidates successful in the examina- 
tions for the unique requirements of the Foreign Service. Per- 
sonality, temperament and sociability cannot be written off as 
unimportant in a potential ambassador. It also permits of greater 
flexibility in selection. Some candidates may not be examination- 
minded and may fail to obtain the requisite marks but come near 
enough to justify a chance at CSSB, before which they may 
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reveal just those qualities which are required for successful repre- 
sentation abroad. The reverse is also true as the most successful 
academically and adept at examinations may prove to be morose 
introverts who hardly make the best ambassadors. A few older 
persons have been recruited from time to time on the basis of past 
qualifications and experience. This has enabled people with ex- 
perience in other departments or services, as for instance, the 
L.C.S. to be brought in. Selection is again by the Civil Service Com- 
mission but there is no competitive examination, only interview. 

Recruits for branch B, which corresponds roughly to the 
executive and clerical classes of the Home Civil Service, are 
drawn by open examination from boys and girls between 174 
and 19 for the executive classes and 16 and 18 for the clerical. 
There is opportunity for advancement from branch B to branch 
A. For both branches there is provision for vocational training 
and language specialization which frequently takes place abroad. 
All successful candidates in both branch A and B are on probation 
for three years. 

The main purpose of recruitment on the basis of open com- 
petition was to widen the catchment area and to bring into the 
Foreign Service a more representative cross section of the com- 
munity. An analysis of the scholastic history of the post-reform 
recruits shows that some progress has been made. The 331 new 
entrants into branch A between 1945 and 1953 inclusive came from 
no fewer than 161 different schools, while five were privately 
educated. A little over two-thirds, or 213, came from head- 
masters’ conference schools, but only 32 from Eton and 4 from 
Harrow. Winchester contributed 27, Stowe 15 and Rugby 12. A 
number of the lesser public schools figure in the list including 
Manchester Grammar 5, Merchant Taylors 4, and St. Paul’s 
Boys 3. The net being widely cast has resulted in a diversity 
in pre-university education but the same is not true of the 
universities. The vast majority graduated from the two older 
universities, 166 came from Oxford, 115 from Cambridge, and 
only 15 from London. Edinburgh and Glasgow sent five each, 
St. Andrew’s two, and Aberdeen one. New Zealand universities 
contributed four, Irish two, and Vienna one. The red-brick 
universities were represented only by Liverpool and Southamp- 
ton, which sent one apiece. Thirteen had no university education. 
While, therefore, it is still true that the vast majority of new 
entrants to the Foreign Service went from public school to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, no one public school predominated. Nor, 
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perhaps, should the older universities be regarded in the same 
light as before the reforms, since nowadays over 70 per cent of 
students there are state-aided and it is these universities which 
tend to provide the academic training which qualifies for the 
foreign service rather than the newer universities which specialize 
more in technical subjects. On the other hand, the Foreign Office 
receives applications through the appointments board and ap- 
pears to make no special attempt to attract graduates from the 
other universities. At Oxford and Cambridge it is common form 
to enter for the Foreign Office examinations and every facility is 
provided to acquaint students with the requirements and pro- 
cedure, and encouragement is given by the faculty. 

The intake is certainly more satisfactory, but it is not possible 
to shake off the dust accumulated over years and the lofty Vic- 
torian edifice which houses the Foreign Office retains an air of 
self-importance if not superiority which may affect even those 
with the least privileged background. New entrants are quickly 
assimilated and sometimes become more Foreign Office than 
those with long experience in the old tradition. There is probably 
no conscious effort to influence them but atmosphere is con- 
tagious. On the other hand, the absorption of the consular ser- 
vice has acted as a leaven and although it was formerly con- 
sidered the inferior service, taking those who were not good 
enough for the Foreign or Diplomatic Service, it has been fully 
absorbed and former service with it in no way prejudices promo- 
tion. At least three senior Ambassadors entered by way of the 
Consular Service. 

When reforms were being formulated it was realized that their 
full effect could not be felt for some time but that the transition 
could be assisted by provision for earlier retirement. This had 
long been desirable as not all fulfil their early promise and some- 
times reach the limit of their advancement before retiring age. 
Formerly only harsh treatment was possible. The Secretary of 
State could dismiss them outright or put them ev disponibilité in 
which case they remained in the service but were not employed 
and were without pay. The Foreign Secretary can now compul- 
sorily retire staff on pension without any discredit to them. There 
is provision for a hearing before an impartial board if desired. 
Some use has been made of this provision. There appears, how- 
ever, to be a resistance to implementing this reform. A camara- 
derie applies also to promotions at the higher levels. At the lower 
grades these are recommended by the head of the Personnel 
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Department but higher posts both at home and abroad are con- 
sidered by a promotion board, of which the Permanent Under- 
Secretary is chairman and which includes the Under-Secretaries, 
the Foreign Secretary’s private secretary and one of the junior 
Ministers. Recommendations go to the Secretary of State who 
does not necessarily accept the board’s recommendation. 

A possible criticism of this method of promotion is that the 
board is something of a closed shop and is not sufficiently in- 
fluenced by outside objective judgment. Members of the board 
considered for any appointment do not appear, but obviously 
those who have the good fortune to be best known to its members 
have an unavoidable advantage over their lesser-known col- 
leagues. The same may apply to the few who have come to the 
notice of the Secretary of State, by working for instance in the 
private office. One difficulty of promotion is that it must wait on 
retirement at the top or promotion of immediate superiors and 
the number of high ranking posts abroad is limited. Whenever 
diplomatic relations are severed and ambassadors withdrawn 
there is one less post to fill, one more redundant diplomat, and 
an obstacle to promotion. When an ambassador is moved a 
general reshuffle ensues and ambassadors, ministers and counsel- 
lors are moved around as in a game of chess. For this among 
other reasons it is undesirable save in very exceptional circum- 
stances to appoint outsiders as ambassadors. It is bad for the 
morale of the service. 

At the lower levels promotion is largely by seniority and some- 
times ability and specialist knowledge in regard to particular 
areas or of language are not taken into account sufficiently. But in 
the long run, and particularly at the higher levels, merit counts 
and advancement by seniority is not the guiding factor. The 
Foreign Office acts on the view that it is undesirable for anyone 
to serve too long in one post, since it is considered desirable that 
all should be as it were general-purpose officers. This is probably 
wise, but tours of duty of about three years (two in iron-curtain 
countries) are somewhat on the short side. The reforms have 
made it possible to give more of the staff periods of service in 
London which is desirable, not only to enable them to obtain a 
better knowledge of the working of the Foreign Office but also to 
become better acquainted with the way of life in the country they 
represent. To assist in the latter, refresher courses are held for 
those on leave and these include visits to industrial areas and 
special week-end courses in politics at Oxford. 
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Unlike the Foreign Service the Commonwealth Service is part 
of the Home Civil Service. Entrance is mainly by method 1, open 
competitive examination and not by method 2, which includes 
the country house party preferred by the Foreign Ofhce. The 
service is of younger growth and totalling just over 1,000 derives 
from the former Dominions Office which itself grew out of the 
Colonial Office and later absorbed the India Office, which was 
previously a service apart, and the Burma office. 

The C.R.O. is responsible for staffing the Embassy in Dublin 
and the high commission offices which are organized little differ- 
ently from embassies and act as channels for consultation and 
information. There is no consular service as such, although in 
India and Pakistan there are Deputy High Commissioners’ offices 
in different parts of the sub-continent and following the changed 
nationality laws, passport offices have had to be created in major 
centres and information offices are also organized outside the 
capitals. 

The Commonwealth Service calls for few new entries annually 
and the educational background of post-war entrants is similar to 
that of the Foreign Service. The 71 recruits entering since 1946 
to the grades of principal and assistant principal came from no 
less than 63 schools, only one from Eton and none from Harrow, 
the public school contributing the most being Cheltenham, 
which sent three. Twenty-five of the entrants went to Oxford 
and 23 to Cambridge, and 3 to St. Andrews. Nine universities 
contributed one apice and 11 had not attended a university. 

There is some temporary interchange between the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Services. Some of the higher Common- 
wealth appointments have been filled by members of the Foreign 
Service, seconded for the purpose and C.R.O. staff are also 
seconded to British embassies abroad. For i instance, at present the 
High Commissioner to South Africa and the Deputy High Com- 
missioner to India come from the Foreign Service. A wider range 
of experience is gained and as the emoluments are the same and 
conditions of service very similar no difficulty arises on this score. 

The 1943 Foreign Service reforms were not made for their own 
sake but to improve the efficiency of the Foreign Office. 
Theoretically at least the Foreign Office does not make policy; 
that is the responsibility of the Cabinet advised by the Secretary 
of State. Once policy is laid down, the Service carries it out 
through its representatives abroad. In practice it is however in a 
position to influence the Foreign Secretary who is dependent 
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upon information received from the missions abroad and upon 
his advisers at home. All that reaches him flows through these 
channels, and much may silt up e# route. It is highly important 
therefore that the heads of mission, who are finally responsible for 
what is sent back home, and heads of department in the Foreign 
Office itself, are qualified to sift and assess all that reaches them. 
Abroad, too frequently in the past the circle of acquaintance of 
the embassy was too limited and too confined to a similar social 
set. Whether it is so depends upon the ambassador, and assisted 
as he is with a staff drawn from a wider field, and with a larger 
range of attachés including information officers and labour 
attachés (the latter in an inadequate number of posts), there is 
ample opportunity for the circle to be widened. Between them 
the embassy staff can have access to representative opinion and 
the difficulty is not so much in obtaining it but in assessing it and 
reducing it to manageable proportions for transmission to the 
Foreign Office. What finally is remitted depends largely upon the 
head of mission. At the worst his judgment may be at fault, he 
may have prejudices or be easily influenced by a small number of 
acquaintances, Or on occasions he may be tempted to provide 
only the information that he thinks the office would prefer or 
that will please the Secretary of State. It is remarkable for instance 
that some embassies never come across adverse comments on the 
Secretary of State’s speeches. 

The Foreign Service is not helped by traditional standards of 
entertainment and the strict adherence to protocol expected of the 
diplomatic corps. Unilaterally to lower the standard of entertain- 
ment would be to lose prestige, but because the whole diplomatic 
corps of all countries lives and entertains at a level which is quite 
out of line with modern standards a levelling down would be 
desirable, especially as they tend to entertain other members of 
the corps rather than the people of the country to which they are 
posted. A reduction in entertainment could only be brought 
about by agreement between the respective countries. A more 
reasonable way of life would be welcome by most of the Foreign 
Service to whom the weekly round of lunches, receptions and 
dinners is not only a social bore but a physical strain and very 
hard on head and stomach alike. Less formality would lead to 
more valuable contacts. 

To deal intelligently with the vast quantity of material that is 
gathered in the restricted environment in which the diplomatic 
corps moves it is essential that the staff stationed in London is of 
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sufficient calibre and experience to bring its own judgment to 
bear on all incoming material and to relate it to the wider scene. 
To give the right weight to the men on the spot is highly impor- 
tant, and to know when to accept or reject his advice is difficult. 
That is the job of the departments of the Foreign Office. But 
some ambassadors can be consistently wrong yet the office follows 
their advice, and others are persistently right and are ignored. 
But that is by no means often the case. How different would have 
been the course of foreign policy between the wars if the advice 
of Sir Nevile Henderson when Ambassador to Germany had been 
rejected and that of Sir Eric Phipps and Sir Horace Rumbold 
accepted. On the whole, however, the Foreign Office is organized 
so as to be able to assess incoming information against a back- 
ground of policy formulated over a long period. It is divided 
into political, functional and administrative departments. The 
nine political departments are responsible for the conduct of 
political relations with foreign powers in defined geographical 
areas and the twelve functional departments specialize in branches 
of activity irrespective of area. The nine administrative depart- 
ments including finance, personnel, establishment, conferences 
and supply, are under the control of a Deputy Under- Secretary 
known as the Chief Clerk, while the other departments are 
grouped under Under- Secretaries. Through them minutes will 
pass, and if advice is to be tendered to the Secretary of State or 
another Minister it will go to the Permanent Under-Secretary. 
His is, in the last resort, the policy department but the Secretary 
of State decides both on immediate matters and those of longer 
term. Unfortunately so hectic has been life in the Foreign Office, 
with complex problems falling over one another for immediate 
action, that long-term planning and policy formulation do not 
always receive adequate attention. Major policy is finally author- 
ized for submission to the Foreign Secretary in the Permanent 
Under-Secretary’s Department, and when there is time, which is 
far too infrequent, heads of departments may meet to discusslong- 
term policies in relation to major issues. 

Abroad, the work of the Foreign Service is arranged on a 
regional basis with some differentiation of function within each 
region. Each mission covers four categories: diplomatic, commer- 
cial diplomatic and consular establishments, and public informa- 
tion services. The head of the mission is not only responsible for 
the traditional functions of the diplomatic service in regard to 
communication and negotiation with foreign governments but 
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supervises the other branches of the service. There are also a 
number of permanent delegations to international organizations 
such as the United Nations, Council of Europe, Coal and Steel 
Community, etc. Establishments abroad are visited periodically 
by members of the Foreign Service Inspectorate which consists 
of six senior officers who are responsible for making recommen- 
dations in regard to establishment and allowances which are ad- 
justed to the cost of living. These are substantial in the case of 
senior officers to enable the requisite scale of entertainment to be 
undertaken and, thanks to the personal attention Ernest Bevin 
gave to the staff’s welfare, they are now fully adequate to needs, 
and members of the foreign service need no longer have private 
means. 

Often it is considered that the Foreign Office has too much 
power, exercises too great an influence on policy, and may even 
determine foreign policy. Of course it has considerable influence. 
No body of civil servants is in so favourable a position, because 
none has so much exclusive knowledge which is beyond the 
ability of its Minister to obtain. The Minister of a home depart- 
ment is obviously in an entirely different position. All weak 
Ministers can be led by their permanent officials but a strong 
Secretary of State need be no more pliable than any other 
Minister. 

It is, however, extremely difficult to convey the extent to 
which the Foreign Office is responsible for the formulation of 
policy. Undoubtedly the fact that its staff remains while Ministers 
come and go provides a continuity which gives its Permanent 
Under-Secretary and his colleagues an advantage over the in- 
coming Minister. The extent to which the Secretary of State will 
be influenced depends upon the strength of his personality and 
that of the Permanent Under- Secretary. The Foreign Secretary’s 
may be a lone voice confronted by the solid united phalanx of his 
permanent officials, and they can be as determined and as preju- 
diced in their views as any other intelligent and responsible body 
of persons. But the advice they tender will be based on policy 
already laid down; it will conform to the line previously accepted 
and in the long run it is only the Cabinet that can change that. 
Officers may well resist any suggested change and will use their 
persuasive powers on the Secretary of State but he is the person 
finally responsible for presenting foreign policy to the Cabinet. 
It is surprising how much goes to the Cabinet, and Foreign 
Office recommendations are by no means always accepted by it. 
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The Foreign Office could not carry out policy contrary to that 
laid down by the Cabinet. It is no different from the Civil Service 
in loyally carrying out decisions even though they may be con- 
trary to its judgment. But because of its experience and the con- 
tinuity it represents some of the worst blunders of British foreign 
policy have been made when the least weight was given to the 
Foreign Office view, and the worst have frequently occurred 
when Prime Ministers have taken foreign policy unto them- 
selves and out of the hands of their Secretaries of State. The 
period between the wars throws up some tragic examples of this 
and notably during the premiership of Neville Chamberlain, who 
was the worst offender of all. Not only did he act contrary to and 
reject the policy of the Foreign Secretary but he acted on occa- 
sions quite independently of him and brought in his own ad- 
visers from outside the Foreign Office, for instance Sir Horace 
Wilson who accompanied him to Munich. 

It is equally difficult to assess the extent to which foreign 
policy is conditioned by the personalities manning the missions 
abroad. It is hard to say whether an ambassador influences policy 
or remains in his post because he reflects the viewpoint held by 
his Government. This may well have been so with Sir Nevile 
Henderson whose views and advice suited Chamberlain’s appease- 
ment policy. Undoubtedly ambassadors can still have consider- 
able influence. It is a mistake to regard them as administrators 
merely carrying out instructions from London and acting as a 
two-way post office despatching information and receiving in- 
structions. Considerable weight is given to their views, their 
advice is sought and the need for consultation and negotiation 
with foreign governments has by no means passed, for :t cannot 
all be done in London. A head of mission with a strong person- 
ality expressing his views forcefully can have considerable in- 
fluence on London within the limits of agreed policy. Equally his 
influence on the government to which he is accredited will be 
governed by his personal relations with them. A trusted and 
personally liked ambassador may achieve far more than one with 
greater ability but less popularity. Even in the post-war period, 
with communications bringing London and its missions so close, 
our relations with certain countries and the acceptance of desired 
policies have been greatly influenced for the better by the 
ability of the ambassador. The reverse is also true. It is impossible 
for a representative abroad to appreciate all the implications at 
the centre when he is on the periphery or for the man at home 
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fully to anticipate the repercussions of policy determined at the 
Foreign Office on the periphery. A balance has to be struck 
between embassies abroad and the Foreign Office at home. The 
one should have an expert’s knowledge gleaned on the spot, and 
the latter must be able to relate it to policy as a whole. There is an 
interplay between the two from which emerges the recommended 
policy which if of sufficient importance is only finally resolved 
after full consultation between the Secretary of State and the per- 
manent officials concerned. It may be that only then are home 
politics taken into account. The Foreign Office is strangely remote 
from Parliament and little conscious of the political repercussions 
of foreign policy on parliamentary opinion. It gets agitated about 
parliamentary questions but seems incapable of anticipating 
political reactions. Foreign affairs are never static and the world 
works to a 24-hour clock. The inflow of information and the 
demand for advice or instructions are never ceasing and the 
immediate and maybe lesser problem too frequently drives out 
the greater because it is less urgent. Matters that must be handled 
immediately are always jumping the queue and vital ones often 
remain until they too demand urgent solution and then there is no 
time to give adequate thought. This is one of the major failings 1n 
the formulation of foreign policy. Pressure on the Secretary of 
State and the senior staff is so great that adequate consideration 
cannot be given to matters brought to them for decision or 
enough time to weigh the information that flows in. To delegate 
more to the junior Ministers is difficult because one or more must 
spend the major part of the year at United Nations assemblies or 
other conferences and the Foreign Secretary’s responsibility to 
the Cabinet cannot be shed. Consequently to increase the number 
of Ministers as the present Government has done to two Minis- 
ters of State and two Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State is 
not the answer. It may be found eventually in the appointment of 
a political deputy to the Foreign Secretary with delegated powers. 

The difficulty remains that foreign affairs concerns so much 
to-day that they overflow into defence, financial, economic and 
commercial fields. With the shrinking of the world as a result of 
the speed and nature of modern communications, the growth of 
internationalism generally and of international organizations in 
particular, and the encroachment on international affairs, there is 
little into which foreign policy does not enter. In these circum- 
stances the importance of the Foreign Service increases and will 
continue to increase so the calibre of its personnel must be main- 
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tained at the highest possible level and the democratization of the 
service speeded up. That is possible within the ambit of the 1943 
reforms but more could be done to widen the field from which 
it is drawn and to democratize the services. No one can work 
with the Foreign Service without having a high regard for its 
integrity, intellectual ability, objective judgment and advice. The 
British Foreign Service deservedly ranks high among comparable 
services of other countries and it is gratifying at international 
conferences to find that Commonwealth delegations, and those 
of many other countries, turn to the United Kingdom represen- 
tatives for guidance because it is so highly regarded and invariably 
the best served by its advisers and consequently the best briefed. 
All the same, improvement is possible both in regard to the 
formulation of policy, recruitment and organization. More for- 
ward thinking is necessary. A central planning department would 
be out of keeping with the requirements of forei gn policy but an 
extension of the work of the Permanent Secretary’s Committee in 
regard to the consideration of long-term policy would be advan- 
tageous. It should be the continuing responsibility of a specially 
assigned staff and not considered only when time permits. On the 
personnel side the main requirement is greater diversity of ex- 
perience outside of the service which recruitment direct from 
school and university limits. Recruitment from an even wider 
field would assist and a greater entry from other universities than 
Oxford and Cambridge should be facilitated by the better 
acquainting of students of conditions of entry and facilitating 
preparation and entrance for the foreign service examination. 
Abroad, there is need to put an end to the exclusiveness of the 
diplomatic corps, a reduction in the high standard of living and 
entertainment and some modification of protocol, much of which 
is an anachronism. 





THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


By H. R. G. Greaves 
Reader in Public Administration in the University of London 


EXTENSION of state activity in the twentieth century has 
wrought big changes in the general picture of the Civil Service. 
The more obvious of these are three: an immense increase in size; 
the inclusion within it of a large body of professional, scientific 
and technicalj staff, now actually outnumbering the administra- 
tive and executive officials, yet fitting uneasily into its hierarchical 
structure; and the spreading outwards from Whitehall of impor- 
tant fields of its work with a consequent geographical dispersal of 
its emplacement. 

At the beginning of 1954—and speaking in thousands—there 
were 248 Civil Servants in the Post Office and 409 in all other 
departments. Analysis of the latter according to the functions of 
their offices is highly instructive, for it reveals how small a part of 
the whole is now taken up by what may be regarded as the older 
functions of government, those classified as “central govern- 
ment, home and legal departments” and “foreign and imperial 
services”; these together amount to under 32, or less than the 
staff of a single social service department, the Ministry of Pen- 
sions and National Insurance. The revenue departments have 
another 66. Those classified as dealing with “trade, industry and 
transport” have 83, while offices concerned with the social ser- 
vices again have 66. And the remainder of the staff in civil estab- 
lishments are the 22 who are mainly in the Ministry of Works, the 
Ordnance Survey and the Stationery Office, denominated 
“agency services”. This makes a total of 269, which compares 
with 140 in the defence departments—Admiralty, War, Air, and 
Supply—tanging from 26 to 39 each. 

It is significant too that by far the largest of the civil depart- 
ments are those in which there is the maximum dispersal. Again 
omitting the Post Office, although this partly revenue depart- 
ment is perhaps the most obvious case, these are the Inland 
Revenue itself, with 51, and the Ministries of National Insurance 
and Labour, with respectively 38 and 25. These, taken with the 
Post Office and the defence departments, whose staff is similarly 
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scattered, bring the total in such offices of dispersed staffs to over 
half a million, or ten-thirteenths of the total of civil servants. 
Analysis of the Civil Service according to the classes into 
which it is divided shows that the number in the administrative 
or policy-making grade has rather more than doubled since 
shortly before the war. The executive, clerical and specialist 
grades have grown proportionately even more, perhaps the most 
striking i increase being in the last group. The figures as they were 
at the beginning of this year are to be seen in the followi ing table*: 





Estab- Unestab- Total 
lished lished 





. Administrative (Home) 2,627 181 2,808 

. Administrative (Foreign) 717 7 724 

. General Executive 36,129 2,934 39,063 

. Departmental Executive 27,653 2,633 30,286 

. General Clerical 80,488 20,674 101,162 

. Departmental Clerical 31,394 1,219 32,613 

7 Clerical Assistants and Temporary 
Clerks 27,933 35,227 63,160 

8. Typing 18,002 11,001 29,003 
9. Inspectorate 2,450 Jol 3,151 
10. Messengers, Porters, etc. 21,423 17,205 38,628 
11. Post Office Manipulatives 167,374 33,891 201,265 
12. Professional, Scientific and 
Technical I 17,412 | 6,365 23,777 

13. Scientific and Technical II 32,497 | 19,229 51,726 
14. Ancillary Technical 24,526 | 15,493 40,019 

















Total 490,625 | 166,760 657,385 





There is thus defined the established hierarchy of the Civil 
Service with its levels determined by education and age at entry. 
Its principles are still those of the Northcote-Trevelyan report 
although the simple distinction between intellectual and mechani- 
cal kinds of work made therein has now been given a much more 
complex and gradual application. Also the idea of unification, 
that is of a single service, put forward in that report, while it 
underlies the extended dev elopment of classes common to the 
whole service, has not proved susceptible of universal applica- 
tion, considerable departmental classes and special groups re- 
maining as exceptions to it. And finally, as this table bears striking 


* From the “Digest of Civil Service Staff Statistics”, 1954. 
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testimony, the specialist elements coming at the end of the 
hierarchy, groups 12-14 in the table, fall outside its ordinary 
structure forming a separate py tamid of their own. 

This principle of hierarchy, so fundamental to the structure of 
the service, has always been subjected to criticism and might 
well be re-examined to- day. But its most significant feature, re- 

cruitment of those destined to fill the principal posts, those con- 
cerned with management and the making of policy, from univer- 
sity graduates has well maintained its force. We need for such 
work minds which have been given the best education the nation 
provides. From the outset of reform, however, a competing 
principle was also strongly urged, namely “the opening to off- 
cers of the lowest rank the opportunity for eventual advance- 
ment to the highest offices in the service’, as it was put by a head 
of the Department of Customs who was a contemporary of 
Trevelyan and who attributed the superior efficiency of that 
office to the adoption of this practice. The argument, it is true, 
was ably turned by the latter with the reply: “In other words a 
system has been introduced into the Department of Customs 
very similar, so far as the regulation of promotion is concerned, 
to that which we propose for the whole public service.” But this 
was in fact to overlook, or rather to fail to foresee, the effective- 
ness of the barriers to promotion constituted by the grade divi- 
sions. It was to prove extremely rare for these ever to be sur- 
mounted and the obstacle they established was to become a 
standing grievance to the lower grades. Critics have also rightly 
laid stress on the social effects of this hierarchical structure, for 
inasmuch as university education was the privilege of the 
wealthy the administrative grade must be recruited mainly from a 
narrow social class out of touch with the general population. 

More recent developments, however, and especially those of 
the last decade, have done something to remove the grounds for 
these strictures. It is also relevant that, since the Tomlin Com- 
mission in 1931 drew the distinction, and in practice earlier, it 
has been recognized that while some departments concerned 
mainly with policy require only or chiefly administrative and 
clerical officers, others concerned mainly with applying a code of 
law require chiefly executive and clerical officers, examples of the 
latter being offices whose principal work is dealing with taxation 
or insurance. For this has helped to diminish the sense of frustra- 
tion of the executive class vis-a-vis the administrative, and to 
assimilate clerical and executive. 
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Apart from this there have been four changes, one of which 
may possibly be transitory. This is the rapidly expanded intake, 
which applied to higher as well as lower staff, to meet the vastly 
extended work of government for war and post-war develop- 
ment. This meant much new blood at the higher levels drawn 
either directly from the outside fields of business, professional or 
academic life or from elements within the public service but not 
originally in the administrative class. While these were at first 
temporary many remained on the establishment. Secondly, and a 
more permanent source of change, is the great strides made to- 
wards equalizing educational opportunity in the country as a 
whole. The effect of making university education increasingly the 
reward of merit rather than of birth must be to widen the social 
basis of administrative class recruitment although it has not as 
yet done so as much as some have claimed. Thirdly, the growth 
of attention to post-entry training and the newly recognized 
responsibility of the Treasury for dealing with this has made a 
promising beginning in what might well become an important 
means of reducing hierarchical rigidities. More will be said about 
this below. Finally, it must not be forgotten that, despite their 
present weakness as a group within the hierarchy, the very con- 
siderable growth in the numbers and significance of the profes- 
sional and scientific officers in the service, placing them near to 
the sources of administrative decision and in close contact with 
the highest administrators, has given them opportunities of 
scaling the heights of which some at least have been able to avail 
themselves. 

But, as has been said, these “specialists” create a further prob- 
lem. It is in fact a twofold one. There is first the question of their 
place in the hierarchy, that is of the relative status and pay 
accorded them. Some support was given by the Chorley Com- 
mittee to their dissatisfaction with the actual position, and there 
can be little doubt that they have suffered in the past from a ten- 
dency among the more conservative elements at the administra- 
tive level to disparage the technologist. Many of the top profes- 
sional posts, however, are now at Deputy-Secretary level, and 
some even higher, although never as high as the administrative 
head of a department. Second is the question of function. Here 
their case though often more passionately put forward is really 
weaker. It is repeated in paragraph 87 of their latest Royal Com- 
mission evidence where they claim that the principal professional 
officers “‘must be in a direct line of responsibility to the Minister 
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and there should not be any interpolation of another officer pur- 
porting to hold responsibility and to give advice when in fact he 
can become only a transmitter of the advice of others. Transmis- 
sion of professional advice is full of danger when it is done by a 
non-professional person. It is also, and this is the primary point, 
a means of lowering the value and status of the professional person 
and thereby demeaning the whole profession and structure.” 
There can certainly be no doubt that there should always be 
direct access to the Minister when either side wishes it but there 
is no suggestion that this is not the actual practice. The case really 
rests, however, on a mistaken view of the functions of the per- 
manent and political heads of a department. Those of the former 
are to be the general manager of his department. Though subject, 

of course, like every other official, to the decision of the Minister 
it is his duty to run the department, to canalize all its activities, to 
have ready at any and every moment a recommendation on any 
and every issue of policy. The final decision, it is true, is the 
Minister’s but so is his decision how and when to intervene in the 
affairs of the department, it being his business to “see that it is 
run” in accordance with the policy of the Government as a whole 
of which he is a member with responsibilities wider than those 
of his department. This position is properly met by the depart- 
mental structure which the specialists criticize; it would not be by 
what they advocate. Nor does the fact that in some departments 
the permanent headship is in some measure put into commission 
in the form of a council or board in any way affect the validity of 
these principles. 

Finally, since the key to many of these aspects of the discussion 
lies in the character of the administrative class as the apex of the 
service, it must be pointed out that to-day less than in the past is 
that body a segregated caste relatively to the rest of the service. 
In 1950 rather more of its established members had come into it 
by way of promotion from other classes than had entered it 
direct: 1,331 compared with 1,295. The corresponding figures for 
permanent secretaries were respectively 7 and 27; for deputy 
secretaries 25 and 44; under-secretaries 82 and 131; assistant 
secretaries 393 and 326; and principals and assistant-principals 
816 and 762. 


II 


We consider the Civil Service to-day as a single entity but this 
was not always so. No description of it can be realistic which 
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overlooks either the historical fact that there were once as many 
services as there were establishments and that it is on these that 
the principle of integration has been superimposed, or the poli- 
tical fact of the powerful continuing pulls in the direction of 
maintaining or reverting to the principle of severalness. The 
single service idea rests on a recommendation of the Northcote- 
Trevelyan report. It is strengthened by the financial and general 
responsibility of the Treasury, and this has been fortified by 
many decisions of specific application. Such was the creation in 
1855 of the Civil Service Commission as a central recruiting, 
examining, and certifying body under Treasury regulation. The 
recognition of the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury as Head 
of the Civil Service followed not long afterwards, and was re- 
afirmed in 1919. It implies a single Service, as does the Order in 
Council of 1870 which established open competition and laid the 
foundations of a single grading system for the whole service 
with interchangeability of staff between departments. Since the 
end of the first world war the general responsibility of the 
Treasury has been recognized by the creation of the establish- 
ment division and by acceptance of the principle of its concern 
with machinery of government. This was reinforced by the regu- 
lation that the principal departmental appointments require the 
approval of the Prime Minister after advice from the Head of the 
Civil Service, who was also charged with supervision of all 
appointments in general. Since the second world war both the 
post-entry training of officials and the organization and methods 
of departments have been given a similar emphasis in the struc- 
ture and functions of the Treasury. So it might well seem that the 
single service principle and the unifying forces at the disposal of 
the Treasury had now reached their climax. But here, as in the 
constitution as a whole, the formal position does not represent 
the reality. 

For there is another competing principle, that of ministerial 
responsibility which makes the political head of each department 
its complete master accountable for its every official and his every 
act; and beside the chieftainship of the Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury, there is the supreme authority of the 
Cabinet consisting of all such departmental heads and therefore 
reinforcing their individual authority. The official takes his 
orders from the head of his department and more often than not 
has spent his whole working life in the same department. While 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure in 1942 criticized 
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the Treasury for failing to impress its unifying control more 
firmly on the consequent departmentalism the best response is to 
be found in the words of the late Sir Warren Fisher. 


“The committee appreciates the progress made towards the creation of a 
single ‘service’ inspired by common concern for the country’s business. This 
ideal is still far from fruition but the advance from the scattered efforts of 
sixty or seventy more or less unrelated departments, each regarding its own 
affairs as all that matters, is nevertheless encouraging. In addition to an atti- 
tude of mind the ‘service’ idea depends on a structure of control in which 
each department has a division for ‘establishments’—including, of course, 
‘organization’—working closely with the central department. Finally, the 
committee admits the necessity of the Prime Minister’s approval for all major 
appointments, on which he is advised by the official head of the service. It 
should, perhaps, be made clear that this officer gives advice on appointments 
after discussion with the Minister concerned and after consulting his wisest 
colleagues throughout the service and that the Prime Minister, of course, can, 
and sometimes does, reject his advice. 

“Although the Select Committee suggests that more changes might have 
been made in the inter-war period, it has obviously found in the records of 
that period a wealth of ideas for further reform. It appears to me that the 
committee has not altogether appreciated the practical difficulties of getting 
those ideas more fully adopted. I should like to refer, for example, to that 
most vital of all problems, the selection of men. Without the right man no 
paper scheme is of any use. Human judgment of men is fallible enough, but 
in the Civil Service there are additional handicaps. First, politicians rarely 
appreciate the fundamental importance of choosing the right man for a job 
without prejudice or sentiment. Both Ministers and official heads are apt to 
be prejudiced in favour of choosing men from their own departments. 
Secondly, the innate conservatism of officialdom struggles hard against all 
departures from custom. Thirdly, conventions long continued inevitably 
create vested interests strongly opposed to the appointment of men ‘out of 
turn’. In short, ‘selection’ as it is practised in efficient business concerns has 
in the Civil Service to contend with every sort of difficulty. The Chiefs of 
Staff of the three fighting Services have far greater opportunity in this sphere; 
their Services do not consist of innumerable independent ‘departments’ with 
a score of Cabinet Ministers.” 


Sir Warren Fisher himself would have liked further applica- 
tions of the single service principle. In the first place, while his 
influence over promotion was confined to the posts requiring 
the Prime Minister’s approval—heads and deputy-heads of 
departments, and the principal establishment and financial officers 
—he would have liked it to extend down to the level of assistant- 
secretary. Secondly, he found that the Treasury advice to the 
Prime Minister was only too often overruled by the flow of in- 
fluence through the departmental officials and Minister to the 
Prime Minister. Thirdly, he proposed that administrative grade 
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officers should be initially appointed to the service rather than to 
a department; be given a general training for a year; that the 
probation rule after the first two years should be rigorously 
applied with particular emphasis on general promise and capacity 
to appreciate the working of the machinery of government as a 
whole; and that after three or four years at headquarters he should 
be sent out to wherever he could be in daily and direct touch with 
the public of all sorts, with a subsequent spell in a different central 
or local government office, or other undertaking; and, if after all 
this varied training he showed himself unfit (however worthy) he 
should be retired on pension under Section 2 of the Superannua- 
tion Act, 1887. By such means Sir Warren Fisher thought that 
what he called “the psychological vice of departmentalism” could 
be obviated; and he claimed that “interplay and exchange between 
all branches of the Civil Service, home and foreign, should be 
recognized practice’. 

Certainly the single service idea has not been carried to such 
lengths as these. On the contrary, the chief reform of the last 
decade, that of the Foreign Service, has moved in the opposite 
direction. Undoubtedly this change has several great merits. It 
ends the narrow sectionalism within the Foreign Ofhce, diplo- 
matic and consular groups of officials, and it facilitates variation 
of experience among them. It also brings the service as a whole 
more into contact with economic and social realities. It is a good 
principle too that Foreign Service officials may be retired before 
retiring age with proportionate pension, although the safeguards 
should be strengthened. For the power compulsorily to retire an 
official should never be capable of being used in such a way that 
it will discourage his independence of mind or his willingness to 
give the advice he judges best rather than that which he thinks 
least likely to be unfavourably received. But it must not be over- 
looked that, with all its merits, and these are due mainly to the 
previous backwardness of the Foreign Service, it does mean a 
victory for departmentalism, for it cuts off from the rest an im- 
portant section of the Civil Service and diminishes the total 
possibilities of interchange. 

Similarly, while recent criticism of the Treasury has alleged 
insufficient assertion of authority and general interference on its 
part in relation to departments, as well as too little initiative in its 
handling of such matters as the machinery of government, 
organization and methods, and the Civil Service, the strongest 
tendency in administrative innovation during the same period 
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seems to have been in the direction of separatism and autonomy. 
Most clearly this is the case with the public corporations, of 
which the latest of a long line are to deal with atomic energy and 
commercial televisicn. Partly there is a whittling away of a 
responsible and integrating authority, such as has been slowly 
built up in the system of the Treasury ‘establishments division and 
the operations of the Civil Service Commission under Treasury 
regulation. Partly there is the creation of new public bodies 
beyond the reach of its influence, and into whose ranks there pass 
an appreciable number of hitherto dependant officials. 

The reason for this paradox which risks returning us to the 

“sixty or seventy more or less unrelated departments each regard- 
ing its own affairs as all that matters”, the chaos in other words 
from which the unifying process of Civil Service structural 
development has largely rescued us, may well lie in the weak- 
nesses of the central system to which Sir Warren Fisher’s 
arguments point. 

First, on recruitment, what is needed is a more elastic, less 
rigid treatment of the hierarchical principle, taking advantage 
particularly of the existence of the specialist or professional 
groups and of the newer administrators in nationalized services. 
As long ago as 1914 a minority addendum to the MacDonnell 
Report ‘said: “We believe that the creation of two large ‘adminis- 
trative’ and ‘professional’ classes, within each of which and be- 
tween which promotion would freely take place, would have the 
affect of improving the efficiency of all the officers concerned by 
increasing the variety of posts for which, as their individual capa- 
cities developed, they would, in fact, be freely eligible.” 

Secondly, on training, while a beginning has been made with 
the nine officers at the Treasury now responsible for dealing with 
this, much more could be done in conjunction with the universi- 
ties, by bringing together young officers from the civil and other 
public services, and by the promotion of individual creative re- 
search and training, to create a cadre of first-rate officers suited 
for all branches of public service. 

Thirdly, on promotion, a lively and elastic policy conducted by 
a body of officials specially trained in the art of selection, ranging 
wide over all public employees, informed by the single- -minded 
desire to choose well to the public advantage ‘regardless of vested 
interest and departmental prejudice, while it could upset some 
routine expectations, might redound enormously to the general 

efficiency. 
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But, finally, such measures could only succeed if they were 
combined i in a highly powered Machinery ‘of Government depart- 
ment under the Head of the Service and attached to the Prime 
Minister. Again Sir Warren Fisher’s answer to the Select Commit- 
tee’s suggestion of a Machinery of Government Secretary to the 
Treasury corresponding to the Financial Secretary is final. “I 
strongly suspect”, he wrote, “that this politician would find him- 
self merely a fifth wheel to the coach. His advice would not be 
accepted as final by Cabinet Ministers in charge of departments. 
They would almost invariably appeal to the Prime Minister, who 
in turn would not regard a junior politician as having the neces- 
sary experience or knowledge to advise. He would thus relieve 
neither the Prime Minister nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and, worst of all, he would be continually coming and going 
with the accident of promotion in politics.” No, the “necessary 
experience or knowledge” can only be provided by a greatly 
strengthened body of officials. To this would have to be added a 
clearer assertion of the powers of the Head of the Service and a 
more definite assumption of authority by the Prime Minister 
whose department would then become the most important com- 
mon service office of the whole system of government, providing 
a highly trained and carefully selected general staff for all branches 
of the civil and public services. What has been done by the 
Treasury’s O. & M. officers—for improving the business arrange- 
ments for issuing passports or for the local government of 
Coventry—could be done at the higher levels of administration 
throughout all state activity. 








TREASURY CONTROL 


By Str Joun Woops 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, 1945-51 


<< 

On, you must be very good at mathematics.” In the early 20s 
this was said to me more than once by intelligent and generally 
instructed people when, in reply to polite inquiry about my work, 

I said I was “‘in the Treasury”. (I had regretfully to deny the 
aia nearest approach to mathematical distinction 
lying in my having picked a Wrangler for a father.) There 
seemed to be, in those days, a widespread illusion that adminis- 
trative work in the Treasury consisted mainly of calculations so 
abstruse and complex as to demand the attention of a first-class 
university mathematician. 

It is possible, but I guess unlikely, shee to-day more people are 
aware of the true nature of Treasury work, and particularly that 
central coreof it which iscommonly referred to as Treasury Control. 

It is not my purpose here to describe in any close detail either 
the history or the mechanisms of Treasury control. Some back- 
ground of fact is necessary; but interesting and important aspects 
of it will have to be omitted. I exclude altogether those functions 
of the Treasury which are primarily “financial” in the narrower 
sense of that word; for example, the raising of money by taxation, 
or by borrowing, and currency questions. “For the present I defer 
that rather special aspect of the Treasury function—the control 
of staff matters—Establishments. I am firstly and mainly con- 
cerned with the Treasury’s duties in respect of the Supply Ser- 
vices—“Moneys provided by Parliament”. These are key words. 
It is not possible to consider Treasury control of expenditure 
without first setting it against the background of parliamentary 
control of finance—the sacred principle which was established 
only after long years of constitutional struggle, and after cen- 
turies of procedural development in Parliament itself. 

The fundamental point is that avy expenditure requires prior 
approval by Parliament, an approval which is exercised in the 
main by the voting of the Annual Estimates for each department. 
(It is important here to note that the Estimates relate to annual 
expenditure; any voted money which is not spent in the financial 
year in question is surrendered to the Exchequer, and cannot be 
spent without further parliamentary approval. ) Secondly, by the 
Appropriation Act, Parliament “appropriates” the supply which 
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it grants to particular purposes, these purposes being shown under 
the various Votes of the Annual Estimates; except in the case of De- 
fence Votes money appropriated to one Vote cannot be devoted to 
the purpose of another Vote. Thirdly, Parliament, through the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General and the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, exercises a post-obit control or audit, to see that the money 
has been spent on the service for which it was voted, and for no 
other service, and that all expenditure has been duly authorized. 

Parliamentary approval of the Estimates is in effect approval of 
the service for which the expenditure is required. This I call con- 
trol in relation to policy. The appropriation and audit functions 
are directed more towards regularity and prudent administration. 
This important distinction is duly reflected in the operation of 
Treasury control. 

The Treasury role in the control of expenditure must always 
be subsidiary to that of Parliament. Subject to this, however, 
Treasury control is both the precursor and the concomitant of 
Parliamentary control; it supports, and is supported by, parlia- 
mentary financial procedures. For example, the Annual Estimates 
of the departments are first scrutinized and criticized by the 
Treasury, and cannot be submitted to Parliament without Treas- 
uty approval. Indeed, the Estimates for all civil departments are 
presented by the Treasury itself. If, as happens in the course of 
every year, more money is required for a particular service than 
was voted in the Estimates, the whole matter must be thrashed 
out and agreed with the Treasury before a Supplementary Esti- 
mate can be presented to Parliament. Upon the whole question of 

“appropriation”, for example in regard to the limits within which 
savings on one Sub-Head of a Vote may be applied to the pur- 
poses of another Sub-Head of that Vote (virement) the Treasury 
is the acknowledged authority, and to a degree itself holds dele- 
gated power from Parliament. 

Similarly, the Treasury is much concerned with the audit 
supervision, exercised through the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General and the Public Accounts Committee, on such questions 
as whether expenditure was duly authorized, whether in certain 
circumstances it should have had prior statutory authority, 
whether a particular matter was prudently handled, in what cir- 
cumstances were losses incurred. Indeed, the Treasury is invari- 
ably represented at meetings of the Public Accounts Committee 
—I have sometimes wondered, being present on such occasions, 
whether I was amicus curiae, janior counsel for the prosecution (the 
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C omptroller and Auditor-General being my leader pro hac vice) or 
prisoner’s friend. 

The annual scrutiny of the Estimates is a most important event 
in the total process of financial control from the “policy” aspect. 
It is on this occasion that the Treasury sees the whole expenditure 
of a department. It is, moreover, the occasion when the Treasury 
first has before it firm estimates of the total expenditure of all 
departments to be voted for the ensuing financial year. It is there- 
fore the beginning of the process which balances the projected 
expenditure against the revenue possibilities, and is thus the first 
main plank of the Budget. 

But scrutiny and approval of the Estimates is not in itself the 
main feature of Treasury control. It is now established constitu- 
tional practice that departments must seek Treasury approval, 
whenever in the year the necessity arises, for every new item of 
expenditure, for any new service, for any change in policy which 
involves increases in expenditure, or for any variation in the con- 
ditions on which expenditure may originally have been author- 
ized. There is no express statutory basis for this rule. It is pri- 
marily a matter of custom, and constitutional usage, though it is 
implied in the Exchequer and Audit Department Acts of 1866 and 
1921, and is stated in the Treasury minute of 1914 in the 
following terms: 

. It has however been the general practice of the Treasury in 
the past to require Treasury sanction of all expenditure out of 
voted money, and exception can only be made in regard to par- 
ticular categories of expenditure of a special character, with regard 
to which free discretion has been given to Departments, subject 
to the limits of amounts specified in the Estimates or special 
limits laid down by the Treasury.’ 

The establishment of this rule has been a matter of slow 
development.* In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 


* We tend to assume, rightly on the whole, that Treasury control, like other good things 
in the Civil Service, dates from the Northcote-Trevelyan reforms. But it is important to 
realize that a coherent and articulate Treasury began to appear at the time of Godolphin 
and Lowndes, his Secretary of the Treasury. Though the main emphasis then was on revenue 
and taxation, there were glimpses of a slightly challenging interest in the expenditure of 
departments. This letter was written to the Admiralty about 1680: 

“Il have laid before the Lords of the Treasury the Memorial of the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and their lordships desire you to acquaint the said Commissioners that they will 
lay the same before His Majesty . . . in order to the receiving of His Majesty’s direction 
therefrom for such supplies of moneys for the service of the Navy as can be spared for that 
purpose.’ 

See Trevelyan’s Ramilles, pp. 163-7; and Miss D. M. Gill, ““The Treasury from 1660 
to 1714”, in the English Historical Review, October 1931. 
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emphasis was more on “regularity and prudent administration” 
than on “policy”. The Gladstonian era, as Sir Edward Bridges 
has pointed out in his Stamp Memorial Lecture, stressed “the 
saving of candle-ends” —good housekeeping. Nobody will deny 
the importance in to-day’s conditions of good housekeeping in 
carrying out Government policy; but it is the policy itself which 
determines the major part of expenditure, and my conviction is 
that easily the most important element in Treasury control is the 
level-headed financial criticism of the policies, in themselves and 
in relation to other competing policies. It is probably true to say 
that the emphasis on “policy”’ control, as defined in the Treasury 
minute quoted above, received a great impetus when, with the 
advent of the Liberal Government in 1906 (to use a phrase cur- 
rent in the Treasury itself in my early days there) “the Treasury 
became a spending department”’—or, with a nearer approach to 
accuracy, “the Chancellor became a spending Minister”; when 
“wise spending” stole a long march on “letting the money fruc- 
tify in the pockets of the people”’. 

But it would be wholly wrong to assume that the Treasury 
can, or wishes to, ride roughshod over the departments’ policies 
on financial grounds. Such a claim would be in flat contradic- 
tion to the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. An attempt to 
exercise anything like a veto would bring a flood of appeals to the 
Cabinet, a great many of which the Chancellor would lose. 

In the interests of the Treasury itself, and of sensible financial 
administration, it is of the highest importance that the depart- 
ments themselves should hold a high sense of financial responsi- 
bility and should be equipped with strong financial branches 
whose business it is to criticize, constructively but stringently, the 
policies and procedures proposed in their own departments 
before they are brought to Treasury notice at all. 

It has been suggested from time to time that the finance 
branches of departments should be regarded as “outposts” of the 
Treasury, and even that the Accounting Officer and the Principal 
Finance Officers in every department should be Treasury men. It 
is not the least of Sir Warren Fishet’s great public services that 
he established firmly the principle of primary departmental 
responsibility for finance as well as policy—the two being in- 
separable. Economy and financial prudence, said Sir Warren, are 
not things to be imposed by the Treasury acting as “the single- 
minded champion of solvency keeping ceaseless vigil on the buc- 
caneering proclivities of the Permanent Heads of Departments”. 
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For my own part I regard a strong sense of financial responsi- 
bility inside departments : as the first, and probably the strongest 
bulwark against the tides of financial carelessness or improvidence 
—against the fatuous doctrine that “money doesn’t matter” 
Money, after all, represents rescurces—a fact of which no com- 
petent finance officer, inside or outside the Treasury, is unaware. 

Departmental responsibility for “finance” is now firmly marked 
by the fact that the Accounting Officer in practically every depart- 
ment is the Permanent Secretary. Historically, the main function of 
the Accounting Ofhcer was to account; to concern himself with 
the formal regularity and propriety of all expenditure out of the 
Votes for which he is responsible. In modern times he must be 
prepared to answer for the efficient and economical conduct of the 
department as a whole, including the financial aspects of “policy” 
questions. As a Permanent Secretary and Accounting Officer he 
embodies 1 in his own person the principle that responsibility for 

“policy” and responsibility for finance cannot be separated. 

But if this much emphasis is rightly to be put on departmental 
responsibility, what és the function of the Treasury? I refer later 
to its functions in co-ordinating departmental activity from the 
point of view of general economic policy. Apart from that, I 
would say, firstly, that however able the departmental finance 
officers may be, their thinking is and ought to be to some extent 
coloured by the g general policy conceptions of their department. 
There is an important and legitimate place for the criticism of the 
more detached outside critic. That is what the Treasury is. On the 
particular matter at issue the department will be expert—the 
Treasury inexpert. But the departmental man may also be an en- 
thusiast: and enthusiasm, admirable quality though it is, some- 
times runs away with discretion and judgment. The good 
Treasury man, I have always thought, ought to be very like a 
first-class common law barrister, conducting a rigorous, but fair, 
cross-examination of an expert witness. 

Secondly, the Treasury as a whole is aware of a// the plans and 
proposals of all the departments. Maynard Keynes once said that 
in a perfect world no bad proposal would ever be put to the 
Treasury. Their function was to select the best from a collection 
of good proposals. It is not, alas, a perfect world. But there is 
solid truth in the observation. It was made obvious in the second 
world war. A proposal to build a new battleship might (and did) 
have to give way in favour of a tank programme, because sup- 
plies of armour-plate would not cover both projects. 
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I do not on this point suggest that Treasury control of expendi- 
ture has always efhiciently measured the total pull of Government 
expenditure on resources as compared with the total resources 
that could be reasonably made available to Government. But I 
would hold that, imprecise though the instrument has often been, 
its operations have steadily become more refined, and have always 
tended to be beneficial from this point of view. One would not 
think ill of appendicectomy as an operation because the surgical 
techniques of, say, 1905 were crude as compared with ‘Kase of 1950. 

I have tried to describe the principal mechanisms of Treasury 
control as now established, and the general form of the relation- 
ship between Treasury responsibility and departmental responsi- 
bility in relation to expenditure. But I have touched only on the 
letter of the business, and it is the spirit that maketh alive. How 
is this system worked in fact by the people who have to work it? 

It is not to be doubted that at times Treasury authority has 
been exercised somewhat de haut en bas, and with an air of intel- 
lectual superiority which was no doubt irritating, to say the least 
of it, to other departments.* Nor would irritation be lessened by 
the fact that for many years Treasury clerks were paid more than 


clerks of equal rank in other departments. In 1872 Sir Thomas 
Farrer, then Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade, wrote to 
Mr. Ralph Lingen, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury in the 
following terms: 


My DEAR LINGEN, 

I do not see why official war should not go along with personal peace and 
friendship; and official war is thus carried on with least detriment to the 
public service. 

But I think you deceive yourself about the Treasury. Undoubtedly they 
have assumed more and more power; and their language is less and less civil 
and more and more dictatorial. And on the other hand the business is so far 
as I can judge less well done than it used to be. There is no public office 
where there are (so far as our experience goes) such delays and such blunders. 
It gives one the impression that young men without knowledge and experi- 
ence have got into places too high for them. And there is undoubtedly an 
impression in the service that the Treasury clerks take uncommonly good 
care of themselves, whilst they snub other Departments. 

You will find that these impressions—or similar impressions—prevail 
amongst the best men at this office, the Colonial Office, the Privy Council 
Office, the Admiralty, the Post Office, etc., etc., to an extent as it seems to me 
I have never known before. And I do not agree that this is a good thing. 


* I remember in 1920, when the Treasury staff had just been greatly enlarged—mainly by 
transfers from other departments—a famous if not notorious Treasury character commenting 
thus on the invasion “‘Before the War the Treasury was regarded as the worst-dressed and 
the most high-spirited department of state. It might now be described as ‘colluvies gentium’.” 
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Economy and efficiency must be worked out from within and cannot be 
forced upon an office by the Treasury from without. And the wholesome state 
of things is when the best men in each office look to the Treasury as their 
helper against claims and proceedings which.they better than anyone know 
to * improper. This is not the case now—and it is because I regard it as a 
most serious evil for the public service that I write to you, whom I have so 
long known and respected, exactly what I see and feel. On the subject of the 
Orders in Council there is war between us to the knife. I shall do everything 
properly in my power to expose and resist the injustice and evil which I think 
they will cause—and I hope to do so with temper, though the sense of injus- 
tice towards the Temporary Clerks and the annoyance of having all one’s 
work for years upset sometimes makes it difficult for me to keep mine. 

At any rate I don’t mean to quarrel personally with you and am less likely 
to do so if you know what I think. 

Believe me, 
R. W. Lingen, Esq. Yours very sincerely, 
T. H. FARRER. 


A gem of a letter. But though conflicts* still arise between the 
Treasury and departments I doubt whether any head of depart- 
ment would to-day feel the need to write quite so stiffly. For Far- 
rer’s view that “the best men in each office should look to the 
Treasury as their helper” has more and more prevailed. And so 
has the converse proposition. 

This was another of Sir Warren Fisher’s conceptions. He came 
to the Treasury determined that superior attitudes of mind should 
not persist there; that positive and constructive financial work 
depended upon the joint efforts of the Treasury and departments. 
He held the view that the administrative class of the Civil Service 
should be looked on as a single corps d’élite, with plenty of move- 
ment from one department to another, and especially perhaps in and 
out of the Treasury. I am myself sure that thisjconception, though it 
has obvious dangers, is in principle right, and that having been put 
into practice (usually with discretion) it hasproved its worth. 

It is indeed of great importance for very practical reasons that 
the processes of Treasury control should be carried on in a spirit 
of mutual confidence and understanding between the Treasury 
and departments, and not as a matter of competitive outwitting 
of the other fellow. Government expenditure is very greats and 
much of it arises in large blocks from great issues of policy— 
social service policy, defence, agriculture, atomic energy. Not 
only are the sums involved very large; such policies clearly extend 
in theit consequences well beyond the limits of one financial year. 

* I think they ought to arise. If, for example, there were never any differences between 


Their Lordships of the Treasury and their Lordships of the Admiralty, I should conclude 
that there was something wrong in one, if not both, of the departments. 
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Such consequences cannot be subsequently limited, except by a 
major act of Government policy. And governments do not like 
reversing policies (their own, at any rate) on financial grounds. 

Where matters of such moment are at issue it is imperative 
that the department should wish to bring the Treasury into the 
picture early—as soon as the department’s own thinking begins 
to crystallize—so that the financial implications of the plan may 
be fully thrashed out inter-departmentally, with a desire on both 
sides to get the best answer in the public interest, before Ministers 
come to a decision. The same principle holds in relation to other 
policy matters, not so vast but yet important. There is in fact a 
tule of procedure designed to protect this position generally— 
that no memoranda may be submitted to the Cabinet, if any 
financial issue is involved, until the subject matter has been 
discussed with the Treasury. 

The mention of major policy matters, the financial conse- 
quences of which extend forward in time, raises another question. 
The financial procedures of Parliament rest upon the Asnual 
Estimates. The Budget is still the cash account of a single year. 
But whatever the formal procedure may be there is, rightly, a 
growing recognition of the need for the Treasury, for Ministers, 
and indeed Parliament, to take longer perspectives. The Budget 
statement and the accompanying White Papers, parliamentary 
speeches on legislation embodying costly continuing policies, 
more and more take account of costs looming ahead, and the 
forward picture generally. The Treasury itself, I believe, has 
begun a practice of periodically forcasting departmental expendi- 
ture for up to two years ahead of the current financial year. It is 
clear that if policies decided in 1954 (and earlier years) involved 
very large increases in the Budget of, say, 1957, this would (or 
should) greatly influence policy-making in 1955 or 1956. 

When Government expenditure is so high, when much of it 
arises in large blocks from major policy matters, when policy 
piles up large and increasing commitments ahead, it may reason- 
ably be asked whether it is now sensible that a// proposals for 
expenditure on new services, or extensions of existing services, 
should be submitted to the Treasury for approval, whatever the 
magnitude of the expenditure in question. Is it not possible that 
in present circumstances the Treasury expends so much effort on 
relatively minor, if not trivial, matters, that the large blocks of 
expenditure receive less attention than they should? Do they lose 
the pounds while chasing the pence? Do they niggle? 
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There is no simple or conclusive answer to this question. In 
the first place the Treasury does in fact delegate authority to 
departments on a fairly wide scale—it has been the practice for 
many years past in relation to Works and Buildings Votes (of 
course, within specified financial limits). The question is whether 
delegation could usefully and safely be carried further. One par- 
ticular suggestion has been made. Departmental policies often 
include large programmes comprising a number of separate but 
related projects (for example, the Atomic Energy programme). 
Would it not be sufficient if the programme as a whole were dis- 
cussed and settled with the Treasury once and for all, with the 
result that the separate projects constituting the programme need 
not be separately and subsequently submitted to the Treasury? 

On all this I can only state a personal view. Treasury control is 
exercised in the light of historical doctrines, and under a body of 
established case-law, to which Treasury men rightly pay great 
respect. It is possible, I would say likely, that the great increase 
in the volume and complexity of Government activities, and 
therefore of Government expenditure, has not yet been matched 
by a sufficient adaptation of the rules governing Treasury con- 
trol. I am myself an advocate of a move, but wot a dash, towards 
more freedom for departments. The suggestion of greater free- 
dom, as a general proposition, stands or falls by the standard of 
financial control within the different departments—and the stan- 
dard no doubt varies considerably. Moreover, large programmes 
extending over two, or perhaps more, financial years often change 
very materially from the original conception. “Once for all” 
Treasury scrutiny will often not be possible. Often it will be 
necessary in these days of hurry to put a programme to the 
Treasury before it is in final or comprehensive state. If so, the 
most the Treasury can do is to approve “in principle” (two words 
which, in my experience, can cover a wealth of administrative 
danger). Clearly in that case further discussion with the Treasury 
will be required. 

For these reasons the possibilities of wider delegation, whether 
in matters of minor importance or (even more) in relation to the 
constituent elements of large programmes, must be approached 
with caution and, I fear, piecemeal. No general formula is poss- 
ible. But I think that the attitude of mind should tend in the 
direction of greater delegation, and should blossom into action 
whenever opportunity offers. 

There is one sphere in which considerable powers have recently 
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been delegated to departments by the Treasury—namely, in the 
control of staff matters, commonly called “E ‘stablishments”. This 
is, of course, part, but a rather special part, of Treasury control. 
In this field the Treasury operates, to a large extent, under 
statutory authority. For many years now every new department 
has been set up by statute; and the Act always contains provisions 
to the effect that the Minister may appoint such secretaries, 
officers and servants as he may, with the consent of the Treasury, 
determine; and that these shall be paid such salaries as the 
Treasury shall determine. The same principles are in fact recog- 
nized in those older departments not set up by statute. Thus the 
Treasury has control over numbers, grading and remuneration. 
Superannuation is, by statute, under Treasury control; while con- 
ditions of service (hours of work, leave, etc.) are a matter for the 
Treasury by virtue of Order in Council. 

It is in relation to numbers of staff that considerable discretion 
(within previously agreed ceilings) has been allowed to depart- 
ments. It is clearly necessary that central control should be kept 
over rates of pay, since many classes of civil servants (e.g. the 
administrative, executive and clerical classes) are common to 
nearly all departments; while a change in pay of one grade, even 
though the grade is confined to one department, is likely to have 
a repercussive effect elsewhere. The total staff bill is so large 
(about {500m. a year)* that a firm central direction is essential. 

It has been suggested from time to time that Establishments 
control should be taken from the Treasury and vested in a com- 
pletely separate department of state, e.g. the Civil Service Com- 
mission, enlarged for the purpose. I cannot believe that the poss- 
ible advantages of such a plan would outweigh the grave disad- 
vantages—and that for two main reasons. The first is that given 
above—that the cost of the Civil Service makes it a matter of high 
financial importance. The second reason is that because of its 
functions in the control of other expenditure, the Treasury has 
far the best knowledge of the work being done throughout the 
Service. The Treasury better than anyone else can relate the num- 
bers and grades of people employed to the actual work to be done, 
and in so doing establish standards common to all departments. 

I have tried to discuss a wide subject in a rather narrow com- 
pass. But my story would be gravely incomplete if I did not 
widen the subject a little more. 


* This figure includes the pay of industrial civil servants, e.g. those employed in H.M. 
Dockyards or the Royal Ordnance Factories. 
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This is not the place to describe the various steps by which a 
broad economic viewpoint, as distinct from the purely financial, 
has worked its way into Government generally, and the Treasury 
in particular. But it is important to note the fact that when Sit 
Stafford Cripps became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1947 he 
continued “to exercise the co-ordinating functions in the econo- 
mic field” with which he had been charged as Minister of State 
for Economic Affairs. The Central Economic Planning Staff then 
became part of the Treasury. Since then the Economic Section, 
formerly part of the Cabinet Office, has also been absorbed into 
the Treasury. 

It is by now established that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has the leading part in framing and directing economic policy as 
a whole. He has at his disposal for the purpose a staff within the 
Treasury whose business it is to study the economy as a whole, 
how its resources are being deployed, by what changes or inno- 
vations of economic and financial policy they might be better 
deployed. In effect, therefore, the Treasury takes the lead in co- 
ordinating the policies of many departments, of which the prin- 
cipal are the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Fuel and Power, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation, the Ministry of Supply—and the 
Foreign Office in its economic aspects. 

It is perhaps arguable whether this general co-ordinating power, 
as well as the traditional control of expenditure, should be in 
Treasury hands. Certainly it imposes a heavy strain on the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Critics may say, 
and have I think said, that it gives the Treasury too much power. 
For my part I believe the present arrangement to be right. Nor, 
I think, is this view a product of Treasury bias on my part. I have, 
after all, been one of the “controlled” as well as one of the “‘con- 
trollers”. An economic co-ordinator outside, and independent of, 
the Treasury will always be falling over the Treasury’s feet, and 
vice versa. The broad economic view, and the broad financial view, 
cannot be disentangled. And I would rather run the risk of an 
over-powerful Treasury than bear the continual pull, and counter- 
pull, of two overlapping Ministers, each claiming general and 
co-ordinating authority, with all the delay s and frustrations which 
that would almost certainly involve. 

I am not myself too frightened of an over-powerful Treasury. 
It is, I think, true that these recent developments have added much 
to the power and authority of the Treasury. The question is, of 
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course, how is the power exercised. It is important (and I believe 
recognized) that in the general co-ordination of economic policy 
the Treasury should adopt something of an inter-departmental 
cast of mind. They should accept it that in their own fields the 
other economic departments have the right and the duty to 
initiate policy. The task of the Treasury is to co-ordinate these 
policies (which may of course have to be modified in the process) 
into one comprehensive and coherent policy. 

When all is said, these things depend ultimately on Ministers 
and their relative weights in Cabinet. A dominant Chancellor will 
get his way. A powerful Treasury machine at his disposal will 
enhance, but will not be the reason for, his dominance. And vice 
versa the machine will not of itself make every Chancellor a 
dominant figure. My own belief is that any sustained attempt by 
the Treasury to dictate would quickly create its own bow-wave 
of effective resistance. 

I hope I have not given the impression that the processes of 
Treasury control, as now operated, invariably work with com- 
plete smoothness, and with no friction. Original sin has not 
wholly departed from Treasury Chambers—or from the other 
departments. But I do believe that over the last 30 years the 
frictions and irritations have been much reduced by a process of 
“give and take” on both sides. The permanent head of a great 
department not long ago summed up the matter very neatly: “The 
problem of Treasury control is how a body of men, with little 
detailed knowledge of the subject, is to control another body of 
men of, I hope, equal public spirit. . . . In general, of course, 
given the goodwill which is almost* invariably shown on both 
sides, it might be said of Treasury control—as the Frenchman 
said of the first gear-box: “C”est brutal, mais ¢a marche.” Long may 
it march. It would, I am sure, be a bad day for this country if the 
basic principles which underlie Treasury control as now estab- 
lished were abandoned, or undermined. As for the mode of 
operation, it is my belief that the process has become less and less 
brutal as the years have passed. None of these techniques stands 
still, and the processes of Treasury control, as of every piece of 
organization in the Civil Service, are under continuous review, 
and indeed modification. Who knows but that in the course of 
time Treasury control, like the gear-box, will become hydro- 
matically smooth. 


* I like the word “‘almost”’. 
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THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE 


By R. K. Ketsati* 


Wuat, it may be asked, can one hope to gain by an inquiry 
into the social background of higher civil servants? Sir Warren 
Fisher, in his evidence before the Tomlin Commission, was 
highly critical of those who sought to raise this issue. ““When I 
am looking at a fellow, really I am not concerned with what his 
father was: I am concerned with what he is.” What possible 
bearing has a matter of this kind on the efficiency of the service? 

The answer to such;a challenge could take several forms. In 
the first place, the ordinary citizen knows that, since the reforms 
of the 1870s, recruitment to the main branches of the service has 
been by open competition amongst those with the requisite 
education and abilities. He therefore naturally expects that, by 
this time, the proportions in which higher civil servants are 
drawn from the several social strata will roughly correspond to 
the relative size of those strata. If the figures suggest that this is 
not so, he is likely to conclude that the blame lies with recruit- 
ment policy or the educational system. He is unlikely to be readily 
convinced of the importance of other possible factors, such as the 
uneven social distribution of (a) the basic qualities needed for 
success in administrative work, or (4) aspirations to enter the 
administrative class. It is in accordance with the traditions of a 
democratic community that he should be furnished with such 
figures even if, in common with other published statistics, they 
are open to a variety of possible interpretations. 

Apart from the need to show how the theoretical equality of 
opportunity to enter the public service is translated into practice, 
a second justification for such an inquiry lies in the possible loss 
of efficiency in the higher branches of the service resulting from 
a relative failure to tap the latent abilities of those of humble 


* Senior Research Officer, London School of Economics and Political Science since 
1950; Lecturer at University College, Hull, 1933-44; Research Officer, Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, 1944-50. Author of books in the fields of economic history, 
industrial relations and town and country planning: Contributor to publications resulting 
from Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey; and to Social Mobility in Britain, edited 
by D. V. Glass. Results of recent research will be published in 1955 in a volume entitled 
Higher Civil Servants in Britain; this survey will cover the period from 1870 to the present 


day. 
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origin. We know, for example, that recent investigations in Scot- 
land and elsewhere have shown that some two-thirds of the 
children with a high level of measured intelligence have fathers 
in the manual and routine non-manual categories. It is also gener- 
ally agreed that a high level of measured intelligence is one of the 
qualities needed by those in the most responsible Civil Service 
posts. If, therefore, in the filling of these posts there is a marked 
under-representation of the lower social strata, it is a reasonable 
inference that the interests of the service will suffer, unless the 
other qualities required are distributed very differently from this 
one. 

A third justification for studying the social background of 
higher civil servants also has a bearing on the question of ethi- 
ciency. Although members of the British administrative class have 
often been praised for their incorruptibility, their willingness to 
subordinate personal interest to that of the service, their loyalty 
to ministers, their conscientiousness and industry, their tact, per- 
sonal charm and literary facility, they have also been severely 
criticized for being cautious, for lack of drive and personal vital- 
ity, for having a negative attitude of mind, for smugness and 
complacency, for being out of touch with working-class prob- 
lems and ignorant of recent advances in both the natural and the 
social sciences. These faults, as many of the critics have pointed 
out, are characteristic of those with a middle-class upbringing 
and a public-school education. No doubt a higher Civil Service 
predominantly recruited from the working class would have 
faults of its own. Nevertheless, if certain attitudes of mind tend 
to be associated with particular types of social origin, it is poss- 
ible to argue that something would be gained if those in control- 
ling positions in the Civil Service roughly reflected, in their 
family and school background, the pattern of society as a whole. 

In all of this it should perhaps be emphasized that no one 
really expects the correspondence between the social origin dis- 
tribution of those inside and outside the service to be a very 
close one. The sons of unskilled labourers, for instance, what- 
ever their innate abilities, normally find so many obstacles in the 
way of social advancement (inability to delay their entry to paid 
employment, lack of knowledge of opportunities or absence of 
parental aspirations to grasp them, the pressure to conform) that 
they always tend to be seriously under-represented in recruit- 
ment to any profession. Although it represents a “perfect” 
recruitment situation unlikely ever to be realized in practice, 
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however, the relative proportions of adult males in the various 
social strata in the population as a whole (on an occupational 
status basis) can legitimately be used as a yardstick against which 
to measure the extent to which different professions are being 
narrowly or widely recruited at different points in time. More- 
over, the relative stability of the proportions of adult males in 
the broad occupational categories at successive population cen- 
suses makes it possible to use the 1951 census figures for this pur- 
pose, even when the occupations of the fathers of the people 
concerned actually relate to much earlier periods. 

Even if these arguments are accepted, however, doubts may be 
felt as to the need for a fresh inquiry. Have the Civil Service 
Commissioners not published, for very many years past, particu- 
lars of the education of successful candidates at open competi- 
tions for entrance to the administrative class? And have these 
figures not been widely accepted as showing the changing social 
origin pettern of that class of the service? Both these statements 
are true; yet the usefulness of these particulars for our purpose is 
seriously impaired by two circumstances. First, they relate to the 
last school and the university attended and these, by themselves, 
do not form a very satisfactory index of social origin. Secondly, 
open competition entrants do not constitute the whole of the 
administrative class or of the higher Civil Service, nor are they 
in any sense random samples of these universes. 

The extent to which account must be taken of other types of 
entrant if we hope to obtain a representative picture may be 
shown by two examples. Of every hundred new recruits to the 
administrative class in the recent past (grouping together those 
who first entered that class as assistant principals, principals and 
assistant secretaries), about 50 have been open competition en- 
trants, 43 have been promoted from the general or departmental 
executive classes (either by limited competition or otherwise), 
and the remaining 7 have been transferred from other classes or 
from the foreign service. Of every hundred higher civil servants 
(of the rank of assistant secretary or above) in 1950, 44 had en- 
tered the administrative class by open competition or its post- 
1918 equivalent, 14 by other forms of direct entry from outside 
(including the subsequent establishment of wartime “tempora- 
ries’), 36 by promotion from the ranks, and the remaining 6 by 
transfer from other branches and other services. Whether we are 
concerned with the higher Civil Service as it is to-day or as it will 
be in ten or twenty years’ time, therefore, it is misleading to 
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generalize about social origins on the basis of open competition 
entrants alone. 

The data upon which this article is based were obtained as 
part of a wider study by the present writer, the results of which 
ate to be published shortly. For the detailed figures, for their 
statistical validation, and for a description of the very many 
sources from which the material was assembled, the reader must 
await the main publication.* We may begin by comparing the 
social origins of those members of the administrative class above 
the rank of assistant secretary in 1929, 1939 and 1950. Subse- 
quently the open competition entrants among the 1950 group can 
be compared with the successful candidates in the open com- 
petitions of 1949-52. 

For our first comparison we have 121 people of appropriate 
rank in 1929, 179 in 1939, and 331 in 1950. Only 7 per cent of the 
1929 group were the children of manual workers or domestic 
servants; the corresponding percentages in 1939 and 1950 were 
1o and 17. At the other end of the social scale 8 per cent of the 
1929 group had fathers of independent means, and this fell to 
3 per cent at the two later dates. The church, medicine, law and 
teaching between them contributed about a third of the total in 
1929, and rather more than a quarter by 1950. To relate our civil 
service data to the social status groupings of the population as a 
whole, we may take as a rough yardstick the occupational dis- 
tribution of the 1951 adult male population between the Regis- 
trar-General’s five social class categories. Category 1 and “no 
gainful occupation” combined account for only 5 per cent of the 
male population of Great Britain aged 20-64; they include those 
in the main professions (other than teaching), owners and mana- 
gers of businesses (other than those engaged in wholesale or 
retail trade and certain other activities), civil service administrative 
and other higher officers, and secretaries of institutions and 
charities. The corresponding proportions amongst the fathers of 
our senior civil servants are about 4o per cent in 1929 and 1939, 
and 32 per cent in 1950. Category 2, “intermediate occupations”, 
includes teachers, farmers, those in the executive classes of the 
civil service and their counterparts in local authorities, owners 
and managers in wholesale and retail trade and certain types of 
transport, draughtsmen and social welfare workers. This second 
category contains 15 per cent of the adult males compared with 
47 per cent of the fathers of our 1929 group, 42 in 1939 and 4o in 

* Higher Civil Servants in Britain, to be published in 1955. 
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1950. When we come to category 3, “skilled occupations” (com- 
prising clerks, shop assistants, other ranks in the Forces, postmen, 
foremen, skilled manual workers) the position is, of course, re- 
versed. More than half of the adult males in the population come 
into this class, but even in our 1950 group, fathers of this occupa- 
tional status account for less than a quarter of the total; the pro- 
portions had been 16 per cent in 1939 and 12 per cent in 1929. 
Finally, categories 4 and 5, “partly skilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions”, include 28 per cent of the adult males in the country as a 
whole, but only 3 per cent of the fathers of our 1950 and 1939 
groups, and none of those of the 1929 group. 

In explaining differences of this order of magnitude between 
the social origins of higher civil servants and the social status 
distribution of the adult male population, there can be no doubt 
that the principal factor involved was the failure of the educa- 
tional system to provide adequate opportunities for talented 
children in the main social strata to reach the requisite standard of 
formal education. In the competitions for entry even to the lower 
classes of the service (from which there were very limited oppor- 
tunities of promotion to the higher division or administrative 
class) educational tests militated against the chances of those with 
only the minimum elementary schooling. Above all, however, 
the competition for entry to the highest class of the service had, 
from the beginning, been of such a character that virtually only 
those whose parents could afford to give their sons an expensive 
education could reasonably hope to succeed. From 1870 to 1914 
the majority of those who came in by this, the main route of 
entry, had spent three years or more at an Oxford or Cambridge 
college followed by a further six months or so at one of the 
London “‘crammers’’. There were, of course, exceptions. Sir John 
Anderson, who rose to be Permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies in 1911, completed what must have been a relatively 
cheap education at Aberdeen University. Sir Albert Flynn, who 
became Director-General of Finance at the Ministry of Pensions 
in 1916, was successful in the open competition without ever 
going to a university at all. The number of such cases was, how- 
ever, very small; and in the 1920s a step was taken which tended 
to increase the difficulties of those few whose intellectual bril- 
liance and skill in written examinations had hitherto compensated 
for their social handicaps. An interview became, for the first time, 
an integral part of the open competition for entry to the adminis- 
trative class; and the proportion of the total marks allocated to 
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this viva voce often made it the factor determining a candidate’s 
success or failure. In the description of the purposes for which the 
interview was introduced there was, of course, no mention of 
social origin or related issues. It was a question of alertness, intel- 
ligence and intellectual outlook, of presence of mind and nervous 
equipoise. Inevitably, however, there was the possibility of social 
bias, conscious or otherwise. Moreover, the manners and general 
bearing of the public school boy might be a valuable asset in his 
subsequent career as a higher civil servant; to this extent, giving 
him an appropriately better mark might seem consistent with the 
best interests of the service, even though such a policy could not, 

in a democratic society, be openly avowed. The whole question 
of the extent to which the pre-war interview tended to prejudice 
the chances of those with the wrong kind of educational and social 
background is highly controversial, and. is discussed at some 
length in the main study. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the change in recruitment policy represented by the introduction 
of a viva voce played a significant part, though subsidiary to the 
basic deficiencies of the educational ladder, in restricting the range 
of social strata from which higher civil servants were drawn. 

In spite of this, as we have seen in comparing the position in 
1929, 1939 and 1950, these officials tended to come to a progres- 
sively decreasing extent from groups of superior social status. 
The changes were not, however, revolutionary in character. In 
particular, the obstacles in the way of the sons of unskilled 
labourers reaching high office were clearly so formidable that 
even by 1950 it rarely occurred. Nevertheless, it is both interest- 
ing and important that as many as 17 per cent of the senior offi- 
cials in 1950 should have been the children of manual workers 
and domestic servants. Some three-fifths of those involved had 
been promoted from the ranks. It is, in fact, largely due to the 
increasing resort to promotion from the executive and clerical 
classes (particularly under the stress of war and preparation for 
war in the period since 1938) that this social leaven has found its 
way into the higher ranks of the service. 

An examination of the social origins of new recruits to the 
administrative class by the open competitions of 1949-52 helps us 
to judge what further changes in the same direction may be ex- 
pected in the future. Whereas only 9 per cent of the open com- 
petition entrants amongst our 1950 group were the children of 
manual workers, as many as 19 per cent of the latest recruits come 
into this category. In the 1950 group, a third of the members had 
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fathers in either the church, medicine, law or teaching; amongst 
the open competition entrants of 1949-52 only a sixth were in 
this position. These changes are obviously important; comparison 
with the adult male population as a whole shows, however, that 
even the present-day direct entrants to the administrative class 
are by no means representative of society at large. Thus, whereas 
only some 3 per cent of adult males are in the Registrar-General’s 
top social class category, 31 per cent of the fathers of these new 
recruits came from that status group. Category 2—the inter- 
mediate occupations—has 15 per cent of all adult males, but over 
42 per cent of the fathers of new entrants. Category 3—skilled 
occupations—accounts for 52 per cent of adult males, but only 
25 per cent of the fathers. And categories 4 and 5 combined, in 
which 28 per cent of adult males are found, had only z per cent 
of the fathers. 

These differences are still so large as to reflect major inequali- 
ties in the distribution of educational opportunity even in the 
comparatively recent period when these new entrants were at 
school and university. We may hope, however, that when the 
effects of the 1944 Education Act have made themselves felt, these 
discrepancies will be very much reduced. Recruitment policy has, 
of course, been substantially modified in a number of respects. 
First, it has been agreed that some 20 per cent of assistant prin- 
cipal vacancies should be filled by limited competition amongst 
those in the lower classes of the service. Secondly, 75 per cent of 
new direct entrants are recruited on broadly the traditional lines, 
but with an interview of roughly three-quarters of an hour; it is 
much less likely that superficial qualities will get undue credit in a 
viva voce of this length than it was in the 15 minutes or so of pre- 
war practice. Thirdly, the remaining 25 per cent of direct entrants 
are being selected on the basis of the modified “country house” 
procedure, where personality has greater weight than intellectual 
or academic ability. It is still too early to say whether those 
recruited by this new method differ significantly in their social — 
origins from those chosen on the more traditional pattern; the 
limited data available so far suggest a slightly greater tendency to 
come from the upper social strata. 

Are the observed changes in the distribution of fathers’ occu- 
pations, when the 1949-52 open competition entrants are com- 
pared with their pre-war counterparts, to be explained by the 
modifications that have taken place in the methods of selecting 
such entrants? The available evidence rather suggests that this is 
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not so to any important extent. What appears to have happened 
is that there has been a marked alteration in the social back- 
ground pattern of the universe of candidates presenting them- 
selves for examination. The sample of successful candidates sieved 
out by the new selection methods is still apparently not a random 
one in terms of social origin, any more than it was before the 
war; but the change in the universe has naturally brought about 
consequential changes in the sample. The main hope of ultimately 
securing a more equal representation of those originating in the 
lower social strata must still lie in more widely dispersed educa- 
tional opportunities, and in the maintenance and possible exten- 
sion of the present more liberal policy of promotion from the 
ranks. It may well prove that one of the greatest difficulties will 
be that of ensuring that the groups of young people presenting 
themselves annually for competition are socially representative of 
those with the appropriate education and abilities. It was well 
known before the war, for instance, that the majority of success- 
ful candidates had been at either Oxford or Cambridge. This was 
to quite a large extent due to the fact that relatively few people 
who had not been at one or other of these two universities pre- 
sented themselves for examination. Although, in the general field 
of post-war candidates, the other universities are better repre- 
sented, most of them still contribute very much less than their 
appropriate share of competitors for entry to the administrative 
class. This under-representation probably contributes in some 
measure to the lack of social balance of the universe from which 
the sample of entrants has to be chosen. Even when greatly im- 
proved opportunities for a secondary-grammar and university 
education are being reflected in a wider social range of competi- 
tors for Civil Service posts, we may still find a tendency for those 
of humble social origin not to submit themselves for examination 
for a variety of reasons. The tradition that direct entry to the 
administrative class is a preserve of Oxford and Cambridge men 
may linger on. The need to earn money or make sure of a foot- 
hold in some profession may be a deterrent to waiting even a few 
months and gambling on success in a highly competitive examina- 
tion. These factors are not new, nor is there any easy way of 
lessening their importance; but we must hope that in the future 
everything possible will be done to prevent them from depriving 
the higher Civil Service of its appropriate share of the potential 
talent to be found amongst those of lower-middle and working- 
class origin. 
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By P. CHATENET 
Director of the French Civil Service 


THIs brief study does not aim at a full description of French 
administration nor even at an exposition of the fundamental rules 
according to which it is governed. It seeks, more simply, to out- 
line and explain its original features, particularly when it is com- 
pared to Anglo-Saxon administrative institutions. 

These original features, we must first note, are much less the 
result of legal and logical constructions set up a priori than of 
concepts which stem from a long historical tradition. At least this 
was true until the great Imperial reforms of the first years of the 
nineteenth century. Up to that time, there had been few great 
administrative reformers in France, or, rather, the great reforms 
that had taken place had only regulated or modified institutions 
which were the product of a long historical evolution. 

The essential attributes of the French administrative system, 
i.e. those fundamental characteristics which are original to it, are 
derived from the close connection between administration and 
the political sovereign over the centuries. The stability and the 
continuity of the administrative system have thus led to the sur- 
vival within administrative life of principles belonging to van- 
ished political systems. 

It should not be thought, however, that French administration 
has remained static over the centuries; new ideas and social forces 
have superimposed new concepts upon earlier principles; these 
new concepts have not destroyed the ancient structure; but they 
have radically modified its character. 


1. The Superiority of the State 

France is a country of Roman and statute law. It is therefore no 
matter for surprise that one of the fundamental principles regu- 
lating its institutions should be that of the supremacy of law, 
i.e. of the written statute. Furthermore, the notion of democracy 
in France expresses itself essentially in the sovereignty of the 
people; and the will of the people, considered as the source of all 
sovereignty, of all smperium, finds expression in the law, voted by 
the representatives of the people. As a consequence, there exists 
a fundamental inequality between the administration and the 
“administrés” . For French administration rests upon the authority 
of the state and that authority pervades simultaneously the rela- 
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tions of the administration with private individuals and the in- 
ternal structure of the administration itself. 

The origin of this concept, as of French law as a whole, must 
be sought in the juridical institutions of ancient Rome, and more 
particularly in the notion of pofestas. The first jurists of the French 
monarchy succeeded in combining the heritage of Roman law 
with Christian principles and they elaborated a theory of power, 
that of divine right, which was to serve as the foundation for the 
political and administrative system of absolute monarchy. 

Owing to the intellectual movement of the eighteenth century 
and to the political events of the French Revolution of 1789, the 
basis of power changed. The people replaced God. But the prin- 
ciples remained, especially that of the inequality between the 
administration and the private citizen. As a result, there exists in 
France what might be called a juridical dualism: there is the right 
of the individual which forms private law and the right of the 
state which is public law. The latter is autonomous and has its 
own rules and jurisdiction. 

In regard to the Civil Service, with which we are more particu- 
larly concerned here, the consequence of this has been that, from 
the earliest times until the present day, the relations between the 
state and its agents have been different from the common law 
relations between employers and employees. Since the adminis- 
tration is organized according to a principle of authority, its rela- 
tions with its agents cannot be founded on equality. Therefore, 
they cannot be determined by contractual arrangements. It is 
customary to express this concept by saying that, in France, the 
Civil Servant is in a situation réglementaire, which means that the 
various aspects of his employment are not determined as in the 
case of a contract for ordinary work, but are decided unilaterally 
by the state in its role of political sovereign. 

To this notion of inequality, there has been added another basic 
principle of the juridical and administrative evolution of France; 
this is the tendency to centralization. 


2. The Centralizing Spirit 

The propensity to centralization was a natural consequence of 
absolute power based on divine right. The taste for logic and for 
a unified system applicable to everyone over the whole country, 
which could already be found among the great administrators of 
the absolute monarchy, reached its full climax in the Revolution, 
the Consulate and the Empire. French governments have always 
lived in fear of federalism—it is in the name of the unity of the 
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Republic that the Jacobins sent the Girondins to the guillotine 
during the Revolution—and it is this fear which explains, in 
particular, why local government in France has never reached the 
development which it achieved in the Anglo-Saxon or Germanic 
systems. 

This centralizing spirit has also affected the Civil Service. In 
this connection, the most remarkable period in French history is 
that of the Consulate and the Empire and, though a hundred and 
fifty years have passed (during more than half of which liberal 
democracy prevailed), the principles which were then applied 
have continued to dominate French administrative organization. 

As a result, there has occurred throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury a multiplication of general rules applicable to the whole of 
the Civil Service. The reason why these rules were not codified is 
that the idea of a status for the Civil Service appeared for a long 
time as contrary to the notion of the state’s prerogative of uni- 
lateral decision to which reference has already been made. Never- 
theless, the most important regulations affecting Civil Servants 
were slowly unified. The Consei/ d’ Etat played a vital role in this 
process of unification because of its jurisdiction in administrative 
disputes, which was of crucial importance in the elaboration of 
the regulations affecting the Civil Service. 

Legislation forming a general code for the Civil Service was 
only passed in 1946 and it is important to see that the delay was a 
consequence of the principle of authority, not of a taste for 
diversity; indeed, the legislation of 1946 was in a sense a codifica- 
tion of general rules stemming from practice or jurisprudence. 

One example will help to show the propensity to centralization 
in regard to the Civil Service. Colonial civil servants, despite the 
difference of their position, are practically subject to the same 
rules as their colleagues in metropolitan France. 


3. Permanence 

Another feature very soon appeared in the administrative 
evolution of France: the concern with permanence. 

French administration has always known a high degree of 
permanence in its personnel. One can say that nothing like the 
spoils system has ever existed in France. Under the Monarchy, 
the relative lack of permanence of the commissaires was countert- 
balanced by the permanence of officiers, who owned their offices. 

The civil servant has almost never appeared bound to a govern- 
ment, still less to a party—he is the servant of the state, like him 
permanent. This is at one and the same time a consequence of 
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French juridical dualism and of our taste for abstraction. The 
idea of permanence is accepted by public opinion and it is solidly 
anchored in the minds of civil servants, who long had a nostalgia 
for the venality of offices. Venality was re-established for certain 
posts under the Bourbon restoration; the Gouvion Saint-Cyr 
legislation gave to officers a kind of ownership of their rank. 

In practice, however, the French Civil Service has known very 
few “purges” and these have always, or almost always, been fol- 
lowed by a reaction in the direction of stability. The half-pay 
system for the officers of Napoleon under the Restauration con- 
tributed to the passage of legislation on the status of officers. The 
system of dossiers of General André, which was a consequence 
of the storms caused in the army by the Dreyfus affair, led to the 
passing of the law of 1905 on the communication of his dossier 
to the civil servant, which is one of the civil servant’s essential 
guarantees, since it compels the administration to acquaint him 
very fully with the charges laid against him before he is subjected 
to a disciplinary measure. 

An examination of Civil Service lists reveals that from 1847 to 
1852—i.e. within five years which witnessed four different ré- 
gimes—the July Monarchy, the democratic Republic, the conser- 
vative Republic and the Second Empire—the changes in higher 
and middle-grade personnel (with the exception of Prefects) 
hardly exceeded those that would have been caused by retire- 
ment, resignation, or death in a period of political stability. The 
same is true for the period 1869-74, the years of transition from 
the Second Empire to the Third Republic. 

This stability in practice has slowly been institutionalized; 
statutes created a body of law where there had only been long 
practice and the notion of stability itself changed. Permanence, 
which had primarily been viewed as a means of ensuring the 
necessary stability to the state, became a means of protecting the 
interests of the state’s agents; this evolution, which accorded with 
civil servants’ deep-rooted wishes, served to bring into sharp 
focus the idea of “guarantees”; it also helped to limit the state’s 
authority and to increase the unification of the service. 

It is essential clearly to grasp this fundamental transformation 
in order to .understand how it was possible for a system of 
guarantees, which makes the French civil servant one of the best 
protected citizens against the arbitrary power of the state, to 
grow out of an administrative régime originally based on the 
principles of authority and inequality. 
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4. The Development of Guarantees 

Recent changes have increased the individual rights of civil 
servants vis-a-vis the state; but these changes have not destroyed 
earlier principles. The law of 19th October 1946, which defines 
the status of civil servants, lays down in Article 5 that “‘/e fonction- 
naire est vis-a-vis de TP administration dans une situation statutaire et 
réglementaire’, which is in accordance with the best classical doc- 
trine. In practice, however, the emergence of codified rules limits 
the state’s ability to make use of those powers it continues to 
enjoy. The power remains, but its exercise is determined, directed 
and sometimes prevented by a whole system of preliminary con- 
sultations and subsequent appeals which provide civil servants 
with a tight mesh of guarantees. This compromise between the 
authority of the administration and the protection of the civil 
servants’ interests was achieved as a result of a variety of factors, 
the most important of which was the development of trade 
unionism. 

For a long time, both the political rulers and administrative 
jurisprudence viewed with suspicion any association of civil 
servants and, when the trade union legislation of 1884 was 
passed, it was explicitly laid down that civil servants would re- 
main outside its scope. Some years later, in 1901, legislation gave 
to every citizen the right of association. Could civil servants be 

as rigorously prevented from joining associations as they had 
been prevented from forming unions? The Governments of the 
period did not think so and—by making a distinction which must 
appear rather surprising to the layman—civil servants were 
granted the right of forming associations while the right to 
belong to a trade union was still denied them. The reason for 
this, which is quite peculiar to French law, is explained by the 
fear of seeing civil servants ally themselves to ordinary wage- 
earners within a trade union movement which paraded revolu- 
tionary tendencies and believed in the general strike as its essen- 
tial weapon. 

This hostility to the development of trade unionism in the 
civil service has faded as a result of political evolution and also 
because of the new orientation of the unions, which have become 
less concerned with political revolution than with the defence of 
professional interests. Immediately after the first world war, 
unions of civil servants were formed and, although they were not 
recognized, they were at least tolerated. Experience was to show 
that it was entirely unrealistic to cling to a legalistic distinction 
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between associations and trade unions and that, if one must 
negotiate with representatives of civil servants, it was better to 
do so with representative union delegates than with members of 
associations enjoying no support among civil servants. The 
legislation of 1946 acknowledges full union rights to civil 
servants. 

In the event, the participation of union representatives in ad- 
_ministrative life has not led to the revolutionary upheavel which 
was feared by the Governments of the end of the nineteenth 
century. Union delegates have shown themselves more inclined 
to foster the growth of guarantees, calculated to consolidate 
acquired advantages, than to seek the destruction of the existing 
system. 

Civil Service unionism in France has thus made a powerful 
contribution to the struggle against arbitrariness which had been 
initiated by the Conseil d’ Etat and it has also helped the growth of 
consultative bodies intended to counterbalance the omnipotence 
of the state. 

In its present form, the French Civil Service, minutely regulated 
by the legislation of 1946, presents some original features, the 
nature of which may warrant fairly detailed description. We shall 
select three examples, those of recruitment, promotion, and 
discipline. 

(2) Appointments are made by the relevant administrative 
authorities but this does not mean that their choice is free. Both 
in order to ensure high-level entries and to prevent any kind of 
favouritism, most appointments are made after a competitive 
examination. The administrative authorities have, it is true, the 
power to draw up the list of candidates eligible to compete, but, 
in accordance with democratic principles, the Government exer- 
cises its discretionary power in this matter under the strict judical 
control of the Conseil d’ Etat and under the political control of 
parliament. In addition, the examining board entrusted with the 
task of appraising the examination results is possessed of a very 
high degree of independence and appointments must be made in 
the order of the list which the board draws up. In this way, while 
the power of appointment continues in principle to belong to the 
administrative authorities, that power is in practice considerably 
limited by the examination system. 

(b) Promotion is the result of a selection made by the adminis- 
trative authorities and that selection was for a long time a matter 
of discretion. The desire to avoid promotions on the basis of 
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favouritism and the pressure of the unions to have all civil ser- 
vants guaranteed a normal career have led to the elaboration of 
tules of promotion. With the exception of some higher posts, 
promotions can only be made according to a well-defined pro- 
cedure. This procedure first narrows down the number of those 
eligible for promotion by laying down the conditions of seniority 
required for eligibility. The rules then require that a promotion 
list be made up in which are included the eligible candidates 
in order of merit. The list is made up by the administrative 
authorities, but only after the advisory opinion of a commission 
which includes an equal number of representatives of the adminis- 
tration and of the personnel has been received. Promotions must 
be made according to the order of the list. 

(c) Disciplinary measures are promulgated by the relevant 
administrative authority but the civil servant is protected against 
arbitrary sanctions by preliminary guarantees and by the possibi- 
lity of appeal after the sanction has been promulgated. 

Before any sanction can be applied, the authority is compelled 
to communicate his dossier to the civil servant so as to allow him 
to present his defence; he must therefore be fully informed of the 
charges laid against him. If the proposed sanction is of a serious 
nature, the administrative authority must summon a board of 
discipline which includes representatives of the personnel; the 
civil servant may present his defence before this board and he 
may be assisted by counsel. 

Once it has received the advice of the board, the administrative 
authority freely makes its decision; if, however, it decides upon a 
sanction more serious than that proposed by the board of dis- 
cipline, the civil servant has the right of appeal either to the Con- 
seil Supérieur ae la Fonction Publique ot to the relevant administra- 
tive tribunals. 

It may be seen from this brief survey that the decision of the 
administrative authority is never tied to the advice which the 
authority is compelled to seek; in practice, however, the desire to 
maintain good working relations with the personnel induces the 
authority to consider very carefully the recommendations made 
by the consultative bodies. Where the authority is strong enough 
to accept the advice given in certain cases and to reject it in others 
in the best interests of the service, the system which was installed 
in 1946 allows a fairly harmonious balance to be struck between 
the prerogatives of the state and the legitimate interests of civil 
servants. Where, on the other hand, the authority is weak, the 
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system entails the risk of allowing too large a scope to profes- 
sional interests to the detriment of the general interest for which 
the Government alone is responsible. There must always remain 
an irreducible minimum of discretion without which any kind of 
administration becomes impossible. 

Those aspects of administrative organization and more par- 
ticularly of the French Civil Service which have been examined 
here, lead one to wonder whether the problem of the relations of 
the Civil Service to the Government exists under the same con- 
ditions in France as in England. What we most readily admire in 
the British Civil Service is its remarkable capacity of forming a 
corporate body without for all that behaving like an autonomous 
power in the state. This is one of the most delicate problems of 
democracy. For democracy presupposes that political rulers will 
change in accordance with the shifts of opinion of the majority 
of the sovereign people. In contradistinction, the continuous 
functioning of public services and their ever-increasing techni- 
cality require a certain permanence of the civil servants who run 
them. Is there a danger that this need for permanence might in- 
duce in civil servants a tendency to independence in relation to 
the political rulers and that this tendency might lead them to 
constitute a true administrative power within the state? 

In England, the experience of a hundred years has demon- 
strated the accuracy of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s vision since the 
servants of the Crown have been able to find in their loyalty to 
the Crown the basis of a permanence which they have succeeded 
in reconciling with respect for the political changes inherent in a 
democracy. 

In France, the taste for logic and the tradition of statute law 
have resulted in an appeal to a more abstract notion, that of 
the state. Yet, it may well be asked if this notion of the state 
is really so abstract. For it was begotten by the jurists of the 
Capetian kings, imposed by the strong will of the absolute mon- 
archs, fused with the idea of nationhood by the Jacobins, codified 
by Napoleon I and humanized by liberal democracy, so that the 
continuity of the state is identified in France with the history of 
the French people. As a result, it legitimately serves as the foun- 
dation for the search by civil servants of the necessary conciliation 
between a rigorous respect for the permanent interests of the 
nation and a loyal obedience to those whom the rules of demo- 
cracy appoint to lead it. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT: A SURVEY FROM THE INsIDE. By HERBERT 
Morrison, P.C., C.H., M.P. (Oxford University Press. 363 + xiii pp. 


2 Is.) 


Mx. Morrison has faithfully carried out the promise contained in the sub- 
title of his book, for he does indeed give us an account of our parliamentary 
system seen through the eyes of a man who has been a member of Parliament 
for over 30 years, the holder of some of the highest ministerial posts, and a 
leading member of the Cabinet in the Churchill Coalition Government, and 
Mr. Attlee’s two administrations. He has been at pains to avoid party polemics 
although he does not hesitate to give his frank opinion on matters of political 
controversy when they arise in the course of discussing the machinery of 
government. 

The book is written from a wealth of personal experience on which the 
author draws frequently to illustrate his argument. The first part deals with 
the Cabinet and Ministers and gives a picture of how the Cabinet and its 
committees work, the relations between Ministers, the position of depart- 
mental ministers who are not in the Cabinet and of Ministers of State. He 
discusses at length the appointment of supervising ministers (the so-called 
overlords) and expresses the view that the device is not in accordance with 
the spirit of our system of parliamentary government and is likely to cause 
irresponsibility and friction. He regards the co-ordinating Minister, on the 
other hand, as a necessary and desirable feature of the modern Cabinet 
system. 

The second and longest part of the book is devoted to Parliament. In this 
we find chapters on the monarchy, on the relation between government and 
Parliament, on party organization in Parliament, on the organization and 
procedure of the House of Commons, on the House of Lords and its func- 
tions, and on the way in which the Labour Government of 1945-50 managed 
its vast legislative programme. Mr. Morrison is a staunch upholder of the 
monarchy, which he regards as an integral part of our parliamentary demo- 
cracy. He nevertheless considers George V was misguided in inviting Ram- 
say MacDonald to form the “national” government in 1931 without ascer- 
taining the views of the Parliamentary Labour Party. An interesting side- 
light on the relations between the sovereign and ministers is the statement 
that on two occasions George VI discussed particular death sentences with 
Mr. Morrison when he was Home Secretary, the King advancing views 
which the Minister could not accept. 

These chapters contain much of interest. For example, the work of the 
Leader of the House of Commons, the Whips, and the parliamentary private 
secretaries has not previously been clearly explained by a man who really 
knows what happens. The author, as befits a former Leader of the House, is a 
master of parliamentary procedure. He describes its intricacies and formali- 
ties with ease and lucidity. Again, for most students of politics without inside 
knowledge of government or of Parliament the description of the work of 
the Legislation Committee and the Future Legislation Committee during the 
post-war Labour Governments will be highly informative. By contrast Mr. 
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Morrison deals in a flat and perfunctory way with some well-worn topics which 
need fresh consideration, suchas parliamentary privilege, the work of the select 
committees on estimates and statutory instruments, and the position of back- 
bench members. He makes no mention of the frustration from which many 
back-benchers suffer or the deplorable lack of facilities which are available to 
them in Westminster. A more serious omission is the absence of any broad 
consideration of the effectiveness with which Parliament fulfills the functions 
it attempts to perform. 

The last part of the book is concerned with administration. It contains a 
chapter on nationalized industries with special reference to their control and 
accountability; a chapter on how central economic planning and control 
worked during the post-war Labour Government; and a concluding chapter 
on Ministers and civil servants. In this final chapter Mr. Morrison expresses 
his high opinion of “the energy, ability, resourcefulness and incorruptibility 
of our civil service”. The belief among some of the public and even some 
members of Parliament that civil servants do not work in harmony with 
Ministers he found hardly ever to be justified (p. 334). At the same time he 
declares that, except in the case of formal misconduct, such as bribery or 
corruption, it is excessively rare for an established civil servant to be dis- 
missed the service, and he thinks that rather more dismissals on grounds of 
inefficiency would be good for the service. He rightly believes that the prob- 
lem is not solved by “‘well-meant transfers”—one could cite Crichel Down 
as a case in point. He would also like to see a limited number of civil servants 
temporarily seconded to commercial and industrial firms, nationalized indus- 
tries, and even trade unions, if it were possible to avoid “undue intimacy at 
the time or after their return to the Civil Service” (p. 333). He emphasizes the 
very hard work and long hours demanded of the higher civil servants; and he 
also reveals glimpses of what Ministers must endure. During the war when 
he was Minister of Supply he got to bed at 1 or 2 a.m. and rose at 8 o’clock. 
When he was Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security he often got to 
bed after Mr. Churchill’s late ministerial meetings at 3 or 4 a.m. and rose 
similarly at 8 o’clock.When he was Leader of the House of Commons and a 
Minister in the Labour Government of 1945 he worked from 15 to 18 hours 
a day. “It is a nice point”, he observes, “to consider which is the most in- 
jurious to the public interest: an overworked Minister or an overworked 
civil servant. Both are dangerous and undesirable, though frequently 
unavoidable (p. 335). 

Government and Parliament is not an exciting book, but it is an interesting 
and valuable contribution to our political and constitutional literature. Mr. 
Morrison writes always with good humour, an even temper, and a sense of 
fairness. He has a deep love of the House of Commons, and relates how 
shocked he was when MacDonald as Prime Minister whispered to him on 
the Treasury bench: “Herbert, I hate this place” (p. 170). In his moderation, 
willingness to compromise, belief in the common man, and humanity, 
Herbert Morrison epitomizes the spirit of British democracy as it exists to-day. 

WrititaM A. Rosson. 
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GERMAN MarxIsM AND RussIAN CoMMUNISM. By JOHN PLAMENATZ. 
(Longmans. 356 pp. 255.) 

SOcIALIst ‘THOUGHT: MARXISM AND ANARCHISM. 1850-1890. By G. D. H. 
Cole. (Macmillan. 482 pp. 305.) 

THE CHALLENGE OF SocraLisM. Edited by Henry PELLING. (Black. 


370 pp. 185.) 


M.. PELLING, at the beginning of the introduction to his anthology of 
socialist “thought”, quotes Mr. Tawney’s definition of socialism: 

“the effort, partly critical, partly constructive, at once aspiration, theory, 
prophecy, and programme, which has as its object to substitute for the direc- 
tion of industry by the motive of personal profit and the method of un- 
restricted competition some principle of organization more compatible with 
social solidarity and economic freedom.” 

Later in the book Mr. Kingsley Martin, in one of the anthological snippets, 
quotes Mr. Tawney as defining socialism as 
“*A society in which everyone can say ‘Go to hell’ to everyone else, but no 
one wants to.” 

The divergence of meaning in these two definitions by the same eminent 
thinker explains the vertiginous, kaleidoscopic divergence of meaning which 
all the authors of these three books give to their subject. Their subject is 
socialist thought, and presumably they all think that they are writing about 
the same subject. But what would we think of two writers who professed to 
be dealing with the same subject scientifically in several hundred pages when 
one defined it as a three-sided figure in which the angles were equal to two 
right angles, and the other as a musical instrument which every one in the 
orchestra would like to play, but only the man with the drums is allowed to? 

This confusion of thought, seven times confounded, which attacks every- 
one who writes about socialist thought, accounts for the fact which we noted 
in reviewing the first volume of Professor Cole’s A History of Socialist Thought, 
of which his book under review is the second volume, namely that “it is an 
extraordinary thing that there is no good book on the history of socialism or 
on the history of socialist thought”. After reading these three books, I no 
longer feel it is quite so extraordinary, for it is difficult to write intelligibly 
about a subject which is a cross between Proteus and the Cheshire Cat. 

Of the three books Mr. Plamenatz’s is the most satisfactory and satisfying. 
This is partly because its scope is most limited. It is a study strictly confined 
to a particular brand of socialist thought (not socialist policy or action). The 
“thought” is that of Marx and Engels, the theory of German Marxist social- 
ism, and of their Bolshevik successors who developed it into Russian com- 
munism. Mr. Plamenatz subjects to searching analysis the key arcana or doc- 
trines of the Marxian revelation: historical materialism starting from the 
famous Sinaic pronouncement in The Critique of Political Economy about the 
“relations of production”; the revelation about classes and the class struggle; 
the revelation of the dictatorship of the proletariat; the revelation about the 
structure of capitalism; and finally the prophetic revelation about the inevita- 
bility of the socialist millennium. Having in this way analysed the original 
German doctrine, he then goes on to show us what the Russian disciples and 
apostles—Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin—have made of it. Mr. Plamenatz’s con- 

usions are interesting, courageous, and somewhat surprising. He has, of 
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course, to treat Marx as a great man. But he maintains that the main theory of 
Marx and Engels is partly unintelligible and partly intelligible, but that they 
themselves never understood the real implications of the intelligible part of it. 
Marx talked a good deal of nonsense. “His analysis is not often correct, nor 
his advice always good, nor his prophecies true.” As “the interpreter of world 
history” or “the inventor of a new kind of economics” he “‘cuts a not very 
impressive figure”. “Historical materialism is pretentious, obscure, and con- 
fused; it is variously interpreted by its authors and their disciples; and when 
all they have said is sifted, not much remains.” His “idea of society is as 
false . . . as the one it was intended to replace”. 

It is, as I hinted above, surprising that Mr. Plamenatz, a Fellow of Nuffield 
College in the University of Oxford, should have the courage to say all this 
because the present fashion in political and historical thought, particularly in 
his own university, is to treat the solemn nonsense of the great socialist 
thinkers with serious solemnity. It is astonishing what the Marxist myth can 
induce otherwise intelligent men to believe, as some of the extracts in Mr. 
Pelling’s anthology will show; for instance, a Fabian lecturer only three years 
ago assured his audience that: “Marx rightly prophesied the end of private 
Capitalism and rightly demanded (sic) a proletarian victory in the class war. 
What we have learnt is that this historical determinism inevitably (sic) takes 
us to the destruction of old-fashioned Capitalism, and its suppression by a 
monopolist state. . . .”” When a Fellow of Nuffield College begins to talk 
common sense about the nonsense of the great modern political thinkers and 
prophets, perhaps lesser men may begin to allow their own political thoughts 
and actions to be infiltrated with a grain of common sense. 

Mr. Pelling’s anthology shows the extraordinarily heterogeneous nonsense 
(and occasionally sense) which British socialists since 1775 have written about 
socialism. I say British socialists, but out of his 360 pages Mr. Pelling, it must 
be said, rather surprisingly gives a few pages to two short extracts from 
Engels and one from Marx. But practically none of these socialists, not even 
Marx or Engels, in this anthology seems to be talking about the “‘socialism” 
which is known as German Marxism and which Mr. Plamenatz required 350 
pages to unravel. Indeed, even when Mr. Pelling gives us an extract which is 
supposed to deal with some famous key arcanum or doctrine of the Marxian 
revelation, it turns out to be quite different from Mr. Plamenatz’s. For in- 
stance, Mr. Pelling’s index tells us that his extract from Engels on The Ten 
Hours’ Question, contributed to the Democratic Review in 1850, is about the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. But when you read it, you find that there is no 
mention of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, just as there is none in The 
Communist Manifesto, and that what he is talking about to the British working 
man in 1850 has no resemblance to “the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat” of The Critique of the Gotha Programme in 1875. 

This brings me to Professor Cole’s great work which I have pusillanimously 
left to the end, partly because of the difficulty of reviewing it adequately and 
fairly. It is a book of immense learning which, in this country at any rate, 
could have been written only by its author. It is packed as tight as the centre 
of a star, not with atoms, but with facts about socialists, socialist organiza- 
tions, and socialism. As a reference book and for the serious student of social- 
ism it will remain for long, if not for ever, invaluable. And yet I have to con- 
fess to feeling again the disappointment which I felt after reading the first 
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volume. Professor Cole in his preface says that several reviewers felt as I did 
about his first volume that the arrangement and method were wrong, that it 
should have dealt with ideas and general movements of thought rather than 
with the attitudes and projects of particular thinkers. “Such reviewers”, he 
says, “will probably prefer this second volume, which comes nearer to the 
arrangement they favoured.” Unfortunately the fundamental method has not 
really changed. What Professor Cole has produced is, I repeat, in its own class 
extremely valuable, but it is not a history of socialist thought. It is a history 
of socialists and near socialists, of their lives, attitudes, projects, organiza- 
tions, policies, actions. It deals with their thought, necessarily, but only in- 
cidentally. One example will show exactly what I mean. The subject of the 
first half of Mr. Plamenatz’s book is German Marxism, i.e. the “‘socialist 
thought” of Marx and Engels. Whatever one may think of it, there is cer- 
tainly nothing more important in the “history of socialist thought”. As 
“thought” it is extraordinarily difficult, confused, and obscure. Mr. Plamenatz 
takes 187 pages to analyse, elucidate, and interpret it. After reading him, one 
was left with a clear idea of what, in Mr. Plamenatz’s view, the main ideas 
and doctrines of Marxian socialism are. But after reading Professor Cole’s 
two volumes I was left with no clear idea of what he considered Marx’s 
thought had contributed to socialism. I knew that he had dealt with the same 
Marxian doctrines as Mr. Plamenatz and yet I could scarcely remember any- 
thing of his interpretation which fitted them into a whole which is Marx’s 
thought or German Marxism. I returned to the two volumes and searched 
back through them to re-read what in fact Professor Cole has said about these 
Marxist revelations, from the dictatorship of the proletariat to the withering 
away of the state. I found that, of course, there was something about all of 
them, but scattered all through the two volumes, continually mixed up with 
or interrupted by minute discussions of Marx’s tactics and actions, the 
minutiae of socialist organization and conferences, and the lives and works of 
innumerable people, interesting, no doubt, but too often cranks who con- 
tributed little or nothing to “socialist thought”. The consequence was that 
it is impossible to get any clear idea of Professor Cole’s interpretation of 
Marx’s socialist thought as a whole. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


SoctaL Mosriity 1 Britain. Edited by D. V. Grass. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. (Routledge. 412 pp. 
365.) 


Ture is something rather terrifying about modern sociological investiga- 
tion. It seems usually to take so much man-power and so many calculating 
machine hours to establish so little in the way of assured new knowledge; 
and almost every project seems, when it has been carried through, far from 
closing a chapter, to call for verification by further studies on an ever- 
increasing scale. Sampling, properly applied, has all the appearance of being 
a magnificent labour-saving device. So indeed it is; but in practice it chiefly 
makes possible investigations that would be too costly to be undertaken at 
all without it, and thus helps to swell the actual volume of statistical work. 
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The social anthropologist who limits his field of study to the village groups 
of the simpler peoples is fortunate in having a relatively manageable subject- 
matter to work upon: the sociologist who sets out to study the culture- 
patterns of vast, complex modern societies is confronted with a task that has 
not merely no end, but often no convenient halting-place within reach of 
anything short of a considerable team of skilled research workers and an 
elaborate mechanised division of computers kept hard at it for years on end. 

In this volume, written in collaboration by a dozen named authors, with 
who knows how many assistants in the background, a first attempt has been 
made to measure the extent and character of “social mobility” in British 
society. “Social mobility”, in this context, means movement from one social 
class to another—especially movement from parents to children, or from 
fathers to sons. It therefore requires, at the outset, a clear conception of class 
—or rather, if no such conception is to be got, at least a substitute for it; and 
this substitute has to be some easily ascertainable characteristic of the persons 
who form the sample under study that can be used as a criterion of social 
class. The only characteristic that even begins to meet the need is occupation: 
the only conceivable alternative, income, is ruled out by the difficulty of 
ascertainment over time. Occupation, then, is used in this study as the exclu- 
sive determinant of social class, though Professor Glass and his collaborators 
are quite aware both of its inadequacy and of the faultiness of the data that 
can be made available. Even if the occupations of the individuals in question 
can be easily named, it by no means follows that the name indicates, even very 
aE that all who are included under it belong to the same social 
class. Take, for example, farmers, or teachers, or managers, or employers, or 
clerks, or journalists, or actors—to name only a few categories whose mem- 
bers clearly straddle a wide range of class-groups. Anyone who has tried to 
use the occupational tables of the British Census must be well aware of the 
crudity of many of the classifications used in it. 

Moreover, the sociologist who uses occupation as a guide to social class 
has either to adopt the classification used by the Registrar-General or to make 
an alternative assignment of each census occupation-group to a particular 
social class; and, if he is seeking to measure “social mobility”, he is almost 
bound to adopt some classification in terms of hierarchy—that is, of an 
ascending or inunive scale of classes. It is, however, very questionable 
whether there exists any such hierarchy in terms of an objective, relative 
prestige estimation of occupations which most people will accept without 
question. Professor Glass did attempt to test this by means of a sample in- 
quiry, which did yield a substantial amount of agreement. But the sample was 
not by any means random, nor was the list of occupations wide enough to 
cover more than a very few of the host of occupations under review. 

Thus the whole of the elaborate calculations embodied in this volume— 
which is intended to be only the first of a considerable series—rest on a con- 
ception of class that is, to say the least, a long way short of being satisfactory. 
Most unsatisfactory of all is the high proportion of the whole included in 
class s—out of 7 classes in all. This class 5 embraces not only ail manual 
workers who are regarded as “skilled”, but also all routine non-manual 
workers, such as shop assistants and commercial clerks; for though for a few 
purposes the manual and non-manual occupations within it have been 
separated into two sub-classes, the main conclusions are based on treating 
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them together as a single class. The distinction betweer. the “skilled” manual 
workers of class 5 and the “semi-skilled” of class 6 is in many cases necessarily 
arbitrary; nor is it at all easy to mark off the non-manual routine workers 
from the supervisory workers who are included in class 4. There are of course 
similar difficulties in relation to other classes, but class 5, because of its in- 
ordinate size, constitutes the most serious problem. 

The main purpose of the study is to discover, first, how much socia move- 
ment from class to class actually occurs, especially as between parents and 
children, and secondly whether social mobility can be shown to be increasing 
or becoming less. A further purpose is to discover the extent to which move- 
ment, when it does occur, tends to be upwards or downwards, and how often 
it is over greater or less distances—that is, only into the adjoining class or of 
a more extensive character. Very broadly, the conclusions are that movement 
in one generation by more than a single class from father to son is relatively 
rare, that mobility is least out of the two highest classes and greatest into and 
out of the very numerous class 5, and that there is at present no clear evidence 
that social mobility is on the whole either increasing or getting significantly 
less. It is indeed impossible to measure what is happening at present by the 
methods here employed; for only the older subjects can be assumed to have 
already experienced such class-movement as is likely to happen to them, and 
the effects of the expansion of higher education in recent decades therefore 
cannot be measured for a long time yet. Furthermore, it is much more diffi- 
cult to measure class in the case of women than of men; and many of the 
sections of the present inquiry have had to be confined to males. 

The conclusions drawn are not surprising, and do not take us far. The 
relative immobility of the topmost class is partly explicable by the fact that 
movement out of it is possible only in one direction. The high mobility 
shown by class 5 may well be due to its unreality as a class; for maybe it is 
quite as easy to move outside it as within it, and external may have no greater 
significance than internal movements. Some interesting, but unsurprising, 
secondary conclusions do emerge—for example, that educational opportunity 
and achievement are still closely connected with parental class-status, and 
that immobility is particularly marked among members of the higher pro- 
fessional groups and their children. But one could have guessed both these 
conclusions without making any special investigation. 

In effect, the value of this book cannot be assessed in. terms of the additions 
to knowledge that come out of it. The work of Professor Glass and his col- 
laborators has to be judged rather in terms of their contribution to method 
than of any results they have so far achieved. They have been trying to show 
how, if the present investigation is followed up with a number of others on 
similar lines, reliable results can be arrived at. I do not doubt that they have 
done as well as they could be expected to do with the limited and inexact data 
at their disposal, or that they have shown a great deal of ingenuity in using 
them. But I do feel great doubts whether the measure of social class exclu- 
sively by occupation will ever provide a really satisfactory foundation, even 
if the occupational data themselves can be substantially improved. Class is, 
I think, for not inconsiderable sections of any modern community, a most 
elusive concept. If a single criterion of it has to be assumed, occupation is 
doubtless the only possibility, at any rate where mobility over time between 
one generation and another is in question. But it is a moot point whether the 
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results to be expected merit the expenditure of skilled man-power and money 
which the thorough following-up of the present pioneer investigation would 


seem to require. 
G. D. H. Cote. 


La Fonction Pusiique. By RoGerR Grécorre. (Librairie Armand Colin. 
354. pp. 1,200 frs.) 


Tus is the first comprehensive study of the French civil service by a 
French author.* M. Grégoire, who was until recently Directeur de la Fonction 
publique, is exceptionally well qualified to write such a study and he has pro- 
duced a very valuable book. As he points out in his introduction, the existing 
literature in this field is meagre, if one excludes the manuals of administrative 
law and studies of departmental organization. It has been characteristic of 
French writing on public administration to concentrate on the purely legal 
aspects, and the particular merit of M. Grégoire’s book is that it gets away 
from this narrow approach. 

The major part of the book is descriptive. M. Grégoire gives a detailed 
account of the present organization of the French civil service and of the 
regulations governing the appointment and promotion of civil servants. He 
deals at length with the 1945 reforms, which established a code for the civil 
service as a whole, created a new category of higher civil servants, the 
administrateurs civils, similar to the administrative class in Britain, and re- 
organized recruitment to the higher levels of the civil service by a series of 
measures of which the most important was the foundation of the Ecole 
Nationale d’ Administration. A \ater chapter is concerned with the important 
issue of civil service salaries, which, in the case of higher appointments, have 
steadily fallen and are now far below the level for comparable posts in this 
country, and also below the level in the French nationalized industries. 

The most controversial chapter in the book is the first, in which M. 
Grégoire expounds “the French conception of the civil service”, briefly 
traces its history, and contrasts it with the conceptions of other countries, 
He claims, in the first place, that Frenchmen regard the state not as a mechan- 
ism for achieving certain ends but as a spiritual entity which transcends its 
individual members in knowledge and virtue. It is then suggested that the 
civil service, which incarnates the state power, shares in this superiority. The 
picture here presented, according to which all political thinkers in France are 
disciples of Hegel, is certainly overdrawn. It is easy to see the influence of 
royal and imperial traditions on the French state in the nineteenth century, 
and to recognize the preoccupation with governmental authority and the 
loyalty of civil servants in the troubled early years of the Third Republic, but 
it may be questioned whether the views which M. Grégoire expounds are at 
all widely held in contemporary France. In any case it does not follow that 
civil servants were included in, or benefited from, this grandiose conception 
of the state. As many writers have pointed out, proposals for civil service 
reform, involving statutory regulation of appointment, tenure and promo- 
tion, were consistently met by the argument that such measures would en- 

* The only comparable study was written more than twenty years ago by an American 


political scientist: Walter R. Sharp, The French Civil Service (New York, 1931). Rather 
oddly, M. Grégoire does not mention this book either in his text or in his bibliography. 
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danger the authority of the government. Thus the situation of the French 
civil servant remained precarious, in certain respects, until the recent reforms. 

There is some evidence, moreover, that neither civil servants themselves 
nor the general public have such an exalted conception of the fonction publique 
as M. Grégoire suggests. Trade unionism developed rapidly in the civil ser- 
vice from the end of the nineteenth century, and was largely directed toward 
obtaining for the civil servant a contract of service and other conditions simi- 
lar to those prevailing in the sphere of private employment. Among the 
general public the prestige of the civil service as a career declined noticeably 
after the first world war, with the result that recruitment became difficult and 
there were sometimes, in certain departments, more vacancies than candi- 
dates presenting themselves at the public examinations. M. Grégoire presents 
a traditional view of the fonction publique and he underestimates the important 
changes which have transformed the function and status of the civil servant 
in a modern community. In France, as in other countries, civil service occu- 
pations have increasingly become, at the lower levels, employments similar 
to other employments, and at the higher levels, professions similar to other 
professions. The civil service is no longer a world apart. In his conclusions 
M. Grégoire recognizes the importance of some of these changes, but else- 
where in the book he is unwilling to admit that the traditional conception is 
inadequate and largely discarded. 

In fact, though M. Grégoire has abandoned the narrow legal approach of 
previous writers, the scope of his book is still too limited. The social environ- 
ment in which public administration is carried on, an environment which has 
changed alate in the twentieth century, is almost wholly neglected. The 
civil servants themselves, as an occupational group, receive little attention, 
and the important question of their social origins is not discussed, though 
M. Grégoire devotes considerable space to the formal aspects of recruitment. 
Yet the civil service reforms of 1945 were intended, among other things, to 
make recruitment to the higher civil service more “democratic”, and it would 
be interesting to assess the first results of this part of the reforms. A com- 
parison of post-war recruitment, through the Ecole Nationale d’ Administra- 
tion, with pre-war recruitment, when the Ecole libre des sciences politiques (a 
private establishment whose students came largely from the grande bourgeoisie) 
had a virtual monopoly of preparing candidates for the higher civil service, 
would show that the higher posts in the administration are now more acces- 
sible to individuals from families which are low in the social hierarchy, 
though very few of them have yet attained high rank. 

It is to be regretted that M. Grégoire, who competently describes the in- 
ternal structure of the French civil service and discusses some of its particular 
problems, did not enlarge his study to take some account of these sociological 
aspects of public administration. 

T. B. Borromore. 


THE TRANSFER OF PowER IN INp1A. By E. W. R. Lumby. (A/len and Unwin. 
274 pp. 185.) 


Tus is an outline account of the events which led up to and immediately 
followed 15th August 1947. The negotiations which began with Lord 
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Wavell’s Simla Conference of 1945 and ended with the Mountbattens’ tri- 
umphant procession through New Deihi two years later were nothing if not 
intricate; only by painstaking care could the story be presented with clarity, 
and that Mr. Lumby has done. Moreover, while adhering for the most part 
to a strictly chronological treatment of the narrative, he has been able at the 
same time to give us an accurate idea of the developing moods and attitudes 
of the three principal actors in the drama—the British, the Congress and the 
Muslim League. 

Mr. Lumby’s achievement is all the more remarkable in view of his con- 
fessed “lack of first-hand knowledge of the country and its people”—though 
indeed this may well have helped him to keep his even tone and objective 
spirit as he pursued his unruflled way through the maze of accusations and 
counter-accusations which accompanied the transfer. He makes it clear that 
since his sources were limited to the material published at the time, his book 
deals almost exclusively with the official pronouncements of the participants. 
The work remains most worthwhile, even indispensable. But it is of interest 
to note (as indeed the author himself has in part done) what is perforce 
omitted. 

Mr. Lumby disclaims any attempt to uncover the internal politics of the 
Congress and League. This matters not so much in the case of the latter, so 
dominant was the personality of Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah. Congress, however, 
was a piece of political material woven of diverse kinds of yarn and its moves 
and responses were more usually the result of a complex series of tensions. 
The distinctive roles of Gandhi, Azad and Rajagopalachariar are indeed 
clearly indicated, but this alone scarcely suffices to explain the ambiguous 
party statements, the doubts and hesitations of Gandhi and the varying em- 
phases in the speeches of even Pandit Nehru. On a connected point, the author 
similarly disclaims any pretence at an inquiry into “the inter-action between 
events and Indian public opinion”. This, too, causes the book to present more 
mysteries than might otherwise be necessary. For example, while we at the 
present time can see that events moved steadily towards partition and while 
it is true that the top-rank leaders on all sides knew what was happening, 
nevertheless Pakistan came as a shock to the country at large. Not even the 
district or minor provincial-level party worker—let alone the man-in-the- 
mob—had been adequately prepared for the division of the country; the 
leaders were so continuously locked in confidential conclave that they had 
little time to educate their following. This—and not simply planned Sikh 
vengeance and the old latent hatreds—explains much of the horror that 
accompanied partition. 

The transfer of power was an operation rendered peculiarly delicate by the 
exceptional possibilities of mutual misunderstanding. Much, therefore, 
rested on the personalities involved, and on this the book has naturally little 
to say. There 1s, to take a relatively minor example, no mention of Mr. V. P. 
Menon, Reforms Commissioner under three Viceroys, who was used as a 
channel of communication and interpretation between the British and Con- 
gress. This omission will probably be put right in the volume on the same 
subject which Mr. Menon 1s in process of preparing, but in the meantime one 
wonders whether it might not have been not only Mr. Jinnah’s own political 
and personal stiffness but also the absence of any Muslim equivalent of Mr. 
Menon which accounted for the occasional remoteness between League and 
Viceregal Lodge. 
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For the inside story of the transfer of power we shall have to wait many 
years. Only when the official correspondence is available to the historian 
shall we know if it is true that as late as June 1947 the British Government 
was still optimistic enough to think that defence and other subjects of impor- 
tance would be handled by the two new nations on a joint basis. More im- 
portant, only then shall we know to what extent political prejudice, and not 
constitutional propriety alone, held back the British from dealing effectively 
with the more difficult princely states. To what Mr. Lumby rightly calls our 
“failure to overcome the hesitancy of the Maharaja of Kashmir” has to be 
added our similar failure to call the stubborn bluff of the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad; both states were causing most active concern to the Congress leaders 
well before August 1947, while the trouble they have given subsequently is 
well known. 

That there was a failure on our part is one of the few judgments which 
Mr. Lumby allows himself and one with which full agreement can be ex- 
pressed. On his other verdicts some dissent is called for. First, while the in- 
evitability of partition may be conceded, it is too much to say that it was 
“the logical outcome of the events of the past forty years”; separate electorates 
in 1909 have a lot to do with it, but not so much as the Congress failure to 
see, in 1937, the potential power of a Jinnah excluded from responsibility. 
Second, criticism of the Attlee statement of zoth February 1947 (which fixed 
a time-limit for our departure) as having been “misconceived” is itself mis- 
conceived; Mr. Lumby does not understand that even at that date there was 
a great barrier of distrust which had to be torn down. For a similar reason, 
finally, the present writer finds it less difficult than Mr. Lumby does “to 
resist the conclusion that the British Government and Lord Mountbatten 
should have insisted to the utmost of their power that the new governments 
must accept a modicum of British control in the areas of worst danger”; 
power sufficient to check the killings was not there, and the effort to insist 
would have forfeited much goodwill—and the experience of the unhappy 
Punjab Boundary Force bears out both points. 

W. H. Morris Jones. 


HirLer’s Europe: SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. Edited 
by ARNOLD and VERONICA TOYNBEE. (Oxford University Press, xvi, 
730 pp. 635.) : 

DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. Vol. Il. Edited by 
MarGAreET Car.y.e. (Oxford University Press xx, 362 pp. 38s.) 


Tus latest volume of the Chatham House survey of the war years, and the 
accompanying volume of documents, are concerned with the brief German 
empire that stretched, in 1942, from Kiev to Biarritz, and that three years 
later had fallen into total ruin. The book is written with Chatham House’s 
usual sobriety and attention to detail, and is the work of a number of hands. 
Patricia Harvey is particularly successful with the least promising of the 
subjects, the economic structure of the New Order. Katharine Duff deals 
fluently with Italy; Elizabeth Wiskeman and Elizabeth Barker, on Yugo- 
slavia and Greece respectively, are admirably free from the contemporary 
tendency to rewrite the history of the war in order to prove that the com- 
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munists were never on our side after all. Vichy and the Free French move- 
ment are competently handled by Alfred Cobban and Sir Desmond Morton. 

It is however the study of Germany by Clifton Child (and on the economic 
side by Patricia Harvey) that provides the central element of the book: in- 
evitably, since Hitler’s Europe was an extension of Hitler’s Reich. This 
account of it reawakens all the old unsettled problems of the war and the pre- 
wart period, and, though it cannot provide answers to them, it does provide 
some of the material by which they will eventually be reassessed. It will 
strengthen the case that has already been made out by writers such as P. M. S. 
Blackett against the advocacy of the all-out bombing offensive as a means of 
winning wars. Many war industries in Germany, despite the bombing, 
reached their peak productivity very late in the war; August 1944 for muni- 
tions, September 1944 for aircraft, December 1944 for U-boats and ordnance. 
On the other hand, in a critical sector of the economy, oil, the claims of the 

rotagonists of the bomber were more nearly justified; the supply of oil was 
Ceettaian to fail from May 1944. It is illuminating, in regard to the pre-1939 
policy of the western allies, to note that Hitler believed that he would not 
come into conflict with any combination of the major world powers, and thus 
be forced into a long war, and that the German economy was organized on 
this assumption. 

On the whole, the picture of Hitler’s Germany that emerges from this 
book is less incongruous with its popular war-time image than might have 
been expected, and the myths that are exploded are not those that might 
have seemed likeliest to suffer such a fate. How efficiently does a dictatorship 
prepare for and wage war? The sighs of regretful liberals in thethirties over 
the inevitable inferiority imposed by the mechanism of democracy, the need 
to consult public opinion, the tendency to split counsels, are provided with an 
ironic footnote by this book. Far from being able ruthlessly to disregard 
public opinion, Hitler was the prisoner of his own success as a demagogue, 
and the failure to cut German consumption and to mobilize the Germans 
efficiently was due in large part to his unwillingness to prejudice his hold on 
them. As for the superior unity conferred by personal leadership, beneath its 
monolithic surface the German Government was split by jackal quarrels 
among Hitler’s henchmen. 

One of the most striking impressions produced is of a staggering irra- 
tionality, hardly credible in a nation fighting for its life. Hitler’s refusal, in 
1941, to allow the High Command to provide the troops fighting in Russia 
with special winter clothing, on the argument that, as there would only be 
garrison duties for them to perform, the normal winter issue would be 
adequate: the fantastic plans for colonization in the East, the chairs of 
“Eastern research”, the fact that apparently, despite the war-time pressure 
on rolling-stock, Jews were sent on long journeys with no other object than 
that they should perish on the way, all illustrate this. Surely no empire in 
history has been administered with so little regard to the requirements of 
common sense. 

Even more than the irrationality, it is the brutality of the régime that 
emerges, above all, of course, in the story of the Jews. James Parkes’s essay 
on this is cogently written, but its initial judgment foreshadows what may 
become an easy German self-exculpation. “The ultimate responsibility for the 
tragedy that involved the deaths of six million Jews during the years 1939 to 
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1945 must rest with Hitler himself.” True enough; but it is a short, an almost 
unnoticed step from maintaining that the ultimate responsibility was Hitler’s, 
to maintaining that his was the sole responsibility, and that no one else need 
bear any of the guilt of this terrifying crime, as though there had been no 
collaborators, no instruments, no acquiescent bystanders. What really, how- 
ever, emerges from Mr. Parkes’s account is the real participation, if only 
through apathy, in the common guilt, not only of the people of Germany but 
of much of occupied Europe. Except in Denmark, there was astoundingly 
little real official opposition. A complaint by the German Commissioner- 
General in White Ruthenia that “to bury seriously wounded people alive 
who worked their way out of their graves again”’ made it difficult to win the 
local population over to Germany stands surprisingly almost alone as a 
protest. 

It is on the issue of the treatment of the Jews that the question of the 
responsibility of a people for the behaviour of their government becomes 
most acute, but it is perhaps the basic issue that contemplation of this whole 
epoch suggests. Behind the enigma of the Nazis lies the enigma of the Ger- 
mans. If we are to assume that peoples get the governments they deserve, 
that in some sense a government does and must reflect the people it rules, 
that in order to maintain itself in power it must secure at least the acquiescence 
of the governed, how are we to account for the fact that the German people 
got a government under which it was possible that an official order should 
be given that prisoners should be worked to death? Hitler’s personal genius 
for one kind of politics is part of the obvious answer, but it does not ade- 
quately explain why a café politician of so mean a mind as his, a set of falla- 
cies so squalid and preposterous as National Socialism, able to capture 
the German people. And why did so formidable a race produce so feeble and 
inefficient a resistance? There have been many sorts of answers advanced to 
these questions, from the Vansittartism that maintains that it is a matter of 
some sort of inherent tendency to wrong courses in the German character, 
to explanations in terms of historical misfortune: Germany is simply the one 
piece of the European jigsaw that will not fit without pushing the other 
pieces out of place, the nation that by mischance missed its bourgeois revolu- 
tion, that acquired national consciousness too late and therefore too viru- 
lently, that reached its expansive period after the other Great Powers had 
settled down with all the available spoils. 

If none of this seems satisfactory, it is probably because we are too close to 
our own time to be able adequately to grasp its character. The true historian 
argues, whether he admits it or not, from the present to the past: he assesses 
the significance of what happened in the light of what came out of it. The 
contemporary historian is denied the advantage of this hindsight: because he 
does not know the future he is unable adequately to understand the present. 

A brilliant earlier study of Germany in this series pointed out that the 
second world war was as much the war of the Nazi revolution as the Napo- 
leonic wars were the wars of the French revolution. But we do not truly 
know the nature of the contemporary revolution of which the war has been 
a part. One of the things that emerges from the book is that it is part of, and 
that it produces a crisis in, the relation of the individual to the state. Hitler’s 
era was both the culminating point of nationalism and the time of the break- 
ing of nations. There is an undeniable link between the rearrangement of 
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Europe for Germany’s exploitation and the integrative tendencies in post- 
war Europe. The post-war military and economic unions that have been so 
earnestly promoted since the first days of the Marshall Plan are disturbingly 
like a truncated version of the European Grossraum—and bear much the 
same relation as it did to anti-bolshevism. Will Germany’s place in them 
ultimately be greatly different, in power terms and economic terms, to what 
is was in the New Order? 
Cora BELL. 


LEGAL CONTROLS OF INTERNATIONAL ConrFict. A Treatise on the Dynamics 
of Disputes- and War-Law. By Juttus Stone. (Stevens C» Sons Lid. 


London, 1954. pp. lv, 851. £4 45.) 


Pacsence Strong, who is Challis Professor of International Law and 
Jurisprudence in the University of Sydney, states that his main purpose in 
writing this book was “to integrate with the literary systematics and social 
Statics of international law a coherent examination of the unstable dynamics 
of its operation in a world in travail”. He also refers to his “deep sense of 
dissatistaction .. . with the ever-widening incongruity between international 
law, as formulated even on paper of the highest authority, and the actual 
conduct of inter-state relations”. In the light of the concessions made to 
state sovereignty in the International Court’s judgment in the Anglo-Nor- 
wegian Fisheries case and in the International Law Commission’s reports on 
the high seas, not to mention the realist approach of many modern authors 
(such as Professor de Visscher in the work reviewed in the last number of 
THE Po.iticaAL QuARTERLY and Dr. Schwarzenberger with his specifically 
“inductive” approach), it is difficult to accept the literal truth of this starting- 
point. But it is possible to agree with Professor Stone’s general view that the 
international lawyer “must . . . since he is the chief competent specialist, seek 
to extend knowledge of the conditions of survival of international law”, and 
in particular with his opinion that it is still very much the duty of the inter- 
national lawyer to concern himself with the law of war. Also to be welcomed 
is Professor Stone’s decision to survey in a single volume the entire field of 
the rules relating to disputes, war and neutrality, because international law is 
no longer capable—if indeed it ever was—of being divided rigidly into the 
“law of peace” and the “law of war”. 

Many of the questions dealt with in this book lie within that rascinating 
frontier district between international law and international relations which 
has been increasingly explored within recent years, and few people are better 
qualified than Professor Stone to carry out this particular study. In some ways 
the study is entirely successful. There is probably in existence no better and 
more penetrating treatise on the law of war and neutrality. The treatment of 
the difficult question of war crimes is a model of objectivity and restraint, 
and Professor Stone is surely right in attributing greater significance to 
economic warfare than do most of the established textbooks. With regard to 
nuclear weapons few will dispute the author’s assertion that “the creation of 
a really effective atomic control authority presupposes an overhaul of most 
of the principles on which the present international community rests” or his 
warning that “to interpret this to warrant plans for the immediate creation of 
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a world state, when the moral, psychological and technological conditions 
for its peaceful creation do not exist, is merely to invite attempts to create it by 
force, and the use of the very weapons which it would be a main design of a 
world state to outlaw”. For his part Professor Stone suggests a “gradual 
long-term reorientation at numerous points rather than the surgeon’s sudden 
localized knife” and concludes: ““There may be more long-term therapy in a 
common human drive against disease and starvation among underprivileged 
peoples, such as might grow from the Point Four Programme, than in any 
outcome reasonably to be expected from the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission.” From the political point of view the most interesting chapters 
are those on the United Nations and associated problems such as the Korean 
affair, the representation of China, “collective self-defence” under Article 51 
of the Charter, and the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution, which, according to 
the author, “divides for war” even as it “unites for peace”. On all these 
questions Professor Stone writes with originality as well as with considerable 
sagacity. 

The present reviewer, however, finds it har.!ly possible to share the opinion 
of a previous reviewer that this book is “‘an event in world legal scholarship”, 
although he has no doubt at all as to Professor Stone’s capacity to write such 
a book. The introductory chapters of this book are particularly brilliant. But 
the work as a whole lacks singleness of purpose, and on the author’s own 
admission it is designed for use at three academic levels as well as by govern- 
ment departments, civil and military, and consular and diplomatic missions. 
The distinction between chapters, designed to describe the law as it is, and 
discourses, designed to describe “the forces which threaten the system with 
change and breakdown”, is only partially successful and makes for a certain 
amount of unnecessary repetition. However useful they may be to govern- 
ment departments, the footnotes are wearisomely excessive both in length 
and in number from the point of view of the ordinary reader. And one wishes 
Professor Stone would avoid such awkward phrases as “inter-bellar ten- 
sions”, ““value-heterogeneity”’, “methodologically-orientated scepticism” and 


many others. 
D. H. N. JOHNSON. 


Pouitics IN Post-War France. By Puirpe WILtiaMs. (Longmans. 500 pp. 
355-) 


Ma. WituraMs has really written two books. He has produced the first 
up-to-date and detailed study in English of the structure of French parties 
to-day, and of the ways in which they act and interact in parliament and 
government; and he has summarized in just over 100 pages the background 
of political opinions and fears that went to form the spirit, and much of the 
letter, of the 1946 constitution, the working of those articles concerned with 
the relations between President, Prime Minister, government, and parlia- 
ment, and the proposals for the revision of certain articles that have been 
under discussion since 1950. 

It will be clear from this description that it is not so much a study of politics 
in post-war France as of certain aspects of the political machine. Mr. Williams 
explains in his preface that he is concerned with parliamentary machinery and 
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the combinations of men who operate or obstruct it. The major part of the 
book is, in fact, devoted to the study of the combinations of the organized 
political groups in the French National Assembly, and of the political effects 
of these combinations. 

His book will appeal in the main to political scientists and to the handful 
of French correspondents of the more serious newspapers. It will be of little 
use to those not already familiar with French politics, but to those who are 
it will be invaluable. For within his relatively narrow framework, Mr. 
Williams has provided a great deal of clear, well-arranged, and well-digested 
material, much of it not easily accessible to British students. He has added a 
massive atray of footnotes, bibliographical, statistical, explanatory, amplifi- 
catory, illustrative, humorous, or evocative, and almost always interesting 
and informative. And he has also provided the reader with a comprehensive 
index, extensive cross-referencing, and with a number of appendices. In these, 
he has gone to an immense amount of trouble to show at a glance who is 
attached to which party and why, who was in office when, how the Assembly 
voted on crucial issues, and how the complicated electoral system of France 
really works—or fails to work. Nobody unfamiliar with the difficulties of 
working in the field of French politics can fully appreciate either the amount 
of work that this has involved or the extent to which those who do work in 
that field will be grateful to Mr. Williams for undertaking the task. 

It is not to belittle his achievement in any way to say, however, that his 
book possesses the defects of its qualities. His approach to the problem of 
parties has the merit of presenting the student with the kind of detail that the 
expert appreciates; the background of party organization, the present consti- 
tutional and administrative structure, membership and subscription figures— 
it is all there. The reader is taken behind the scenes and shown how parties 
work, from the inside. But for those students who are less fascinated than is 
Mr. Williams by what might, not altogether unfairly, be termed the “‘worm’s- 
eye view” of parties, the trees do, at times, tend to obscure the wood. Indeed, 
one suspects that they do, even to the author. Then, again, Mr. Williams does 
try to make his very ingenious charts or tables say too much at once. At least 
one reader finds straight prose easier to follow than the hatching, dots, ser- 
rated edges, arrows, and brackets of one set of charts! 

That is perhaps a personal idiosyncrasy. And certainly Mr. Williams’s in- 
telligent use and selection of some of M. Goguel’s maps deserves nothing 
but praise. Here, there is concentrated illumination which would have been 
much harder to provide by verbal description. 

The great merit of Mr. Williams’s book is, as has already been indicated, 
that he presents to a British public material that has so far been familiar only 
to French political scientists, and that he accompanies his analysis with some 
penetrating comments based on British experience. Mr. Williams is so much 
at home with his French sources, however, that he does occasionally seem to 
adopt some French assumptions, against his better judgment. He says in his 
sealien that he has not followed “the British academic tradition . . . of com- 
plete detachment”. In a sense this is true; but not quite in the sense in which 
he intends the phrase to be taken. British students have reason to be grateful 
for the accuracy and fairness with which (with very few <= Mr. 
Williams states his case and marshals his evidence. What partiality he does 
show has little or nothing to do with his avowed political sympathies as an 
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Englishman. It is rather the result of his tendency to stand too close to his 
French sources to see them properly in perspective. The most striking 
examples are his apparent acceptance of the view of some Frenchmen that 
outside observers make too much of recurrent crises, and his advocacy of a 
change in the electoral system as a means of reducing governmental instabil- 
ity. He does not make out a case on either of these themes, and much of the 
information he supplies (and, indeed, much of his own comment) could easily 
be marshalled as convincing evidence ox the inaccuracy of the first and the 
irrelevance of the second. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Williams to harp on this point, however, since 
his primary purpose is not to judge but to analyse and explain. In this he 
succeeds admirably and the research students of a number of universities 
will have reason to be grateful to him for some years to come. 

Dorotny PICKLEs. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


OxForp Economic ATLAS OF THE WorRLD. Prepared by the Economic 
Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic Department of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. (Oxford University Press. 264 pp. 305.) 


‘Tix publishers say that this new atlas is intended “to meet the needs of 
economists, geographers, and other students, and of those engaged in trade, 
industry and agriculture, who require basic information about world econo- 
mics”’. It is a very useful reference book and, like all good atlases and maps, 
fascinating for idle meditation. It is divided into two main parts: the first 
consisting of maps with brief explanatory introductions and tables; the 
second consisting of an index in which general information and statistics are 
given for each country of the world listed alphabetically. There are three 
main sections of maps. The first is short and gives general continental maps. 
The second which occupies over 80 pages contains world commodity maps. 
The third of 11 pages deals with minerals, agriculture, population, and com- 
munications. The maps have obviously been prepared with immense care 
and forethought by experts. The scale in some cases is a little small for the 
information to be given. The production is adequate, though it cannot com- 
pare with the superb A//as International Larousse Politique et Economique, 
reviewed by us in October 1950, which is, however, much larger and much 
more expensive. 


THE Bioomssury Group. By J. K. JoHNnstone. (Secker and Warburg. 
383 pp. 255.) 


Tus is an interesting and sensible book, though its title is slightly misleading, 
for it is a good deal wider than the contents. The sub-title is more accurate: 
“A Study of E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf, and their 
Circle.” Mr. Johnstone has in fact written an intelligent and discriminating, 
and at the same time appreciative, criticism and interpretation of the novels 
of E. M. Forster and Virginia Woolf and of the biographical works of 
Strachey. Only in the first 95 pages does he deal with “the circle”, and then 
only in so far as its philosophy and aesthetics affected the three writers. The 
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PAST & PRESENT 


This book re-assesses the basic con- 
cepts of revolutionary Marxism. 
R. N. Carew Hunt is an acknow- 
ledged authority on communism 
and its various preceding “‘isms”. His 
Theory and Practice of Communism is in 
its 4th edition and is still the only 
work which describes this creed 
authoritatively and impartially. Marx- 
ism is set for the same classic course. 
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A comparative study of the social 
security systems of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
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administrative principles on which 
each is operated in practice. The 
author is an Australian civil servant 
with wide experience of social 
security administration. 

Just published 358. net 
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HUGH TINKER 


This study, to which Lord Hailey 
has contributed a long Foreword, 
seeks to provide a documented ac- 
count of the development of local 
government institutions in relation 
to changing economic, political and 
social conditions throughout the 
period of British rule. An attempt is 
also made to estimate the place of 
local government in national de- 
velopment. 355. net 
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A lecture given before the Univer- 
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“group” was composed of highly individualistic individuals, though united 
by ties of friendship and marriage. It is clear that they were influenced by the 
philosophy of G. E. Moore and the aesthetics of Roger Fry only in the most 
general way. They were not a “movement” with any common axe to grind, 
like the utilitarians, the Pre-Raphaelites, or even the Post-Impressionists. 


Cases IN ConsTITUTIONAL Law. By D. L. Kerr and F. H. Lawson. 
Fourth edition, revised. (Clarendon Press. 544 pp. 355.) 


“< 

Kar and Lawson” is the best-known collection of cases in constitutional 
law used by students of law and politics in this country and overseas. This 
new edition is the first one since the book originally appeared in 1928 to be 
entirely reset, a fact which indicates the extensive changes which have been 
made in the text. The amount of significant new material in what the editors 
remark “‘may now be called without shame or apology Administrative Law” 
has increased so much that it could only be included by sacrificing some of 
the material in other sections. The decision to expand the growing edges of 
public law and to curtail those parts of declining significance was clearly 
right and will enhance the value of the work. 


PoLiTICAL PARTIES, THEIR ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITY IN THE MODERN 
SraTeE. By Maurice DuverGer. Translated by BARBARA and ROBERT 
Nortu. With a foreword by D. W. BroGan. (Methuen. 439 pp. 305.) 


Wien this book was originally published, the French edition was reviewed 
in the July 1952 issue of the Political Ouarterly. It is an important book, and 
the reviewer, D. W. Brogan, at the time wrote: “It is to be hoped that this 
book will be widely read, widely used, and soon translated.” 


Loca GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By Str JoHN Maup and 
S. E. Finer. (Oxford University Press. 230 pp. 65.) 


Tas is a revised edition of one of the best volumes in the Home University 
Library. It originally appeared in 1932 and has been out of print for many 
years. Professor S. E. Finer has been entirely responsible for the second 
edition and he is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. He has 
not only brought the text up to date from a factual and legal standpoint, but 
he has managed to do so in so skilful a manner that there are no signs of 
literary patching or darning. The general framework has been preserved, but 
there are now two chapters on the crucial subject of areas and authorities, 
and a somewhat inconsequential chapter on the history of local government 
has been omitted, This does not mean that the historical aspects have been 
ignored. Indeed, as the authors declare, “the present structure is water-logged 
with its history. The chronological has supplanted the logical.” The new 
edition should prove as useful an introduction to students as its predecessor. 
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